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Director’s Address 


Monday, September 22, 1969 


State of the College 


The full Council of the College meets twice a year. It is my duty at 
these meetings to make a full report on the state of the College. 

At the end of last term I had the temerity to say that ‘the past weeks 
have been the happiest of my nine years as your Director.’ How was it 
possible for me to speak so favourably? In some ways it had been a 
difficult year and not unlike the working out ofa Fugue. ‘To begin with 
there were subjects to be stated, worked out and if possible resolved. 

Those of you who know Lake Lugano may have been to a place high 
above S. Mamete on the Italian side called I] Stretto where half a dozen 
passes meet and drop down to the lake together, At the end of last term 
I was reminded of the Stretto Pass for I felt that we had together reached 
a happy solution of some of our problems. 

Two of them gave me particular pleasure. — First: In outside compe- 
tition our performers made almost a clean sweep of all the major prizes 
and awards. In addition Angela Beale was the winner of the Inter- 
national Singing Contest in Brazil, Dennis Lee of a major piano compcti- 
tion in Vienna and only last week Oriel Sutherland shared the top prize at 
the German Radio Singing contest in Munich. Our congratulations go 
to their professors: Mr Gordon Clinton, Mr Angus Morrison and Miss 
Meriel St. Clair. 

Second: During the year there had been a certain amount of student 
dissatisfaction and in one case interference from outside the College, — In 
July I realized that this interference and dissatisfaction could result in 
positive improvements both in syllabus and administration. 

My own feelings are best summed up by the words of Robert Oppen- 
heimer, the Atomic Scientist, speaking of the Space Administration Plans 
in U.S.A. ‘We do not believe any group of men is adequate enough or 
wise enough to operate without scrutiny or without criticism, We know 
that the only way to avoid error is to detect it and that the only way to 
detect it is to be free to enquire.’ The Board of Professors and the 
Student Association will both be asked to enquire into our academic and 
welfare problems this term, 

There were, of course, disappointments. It was intended to put 
rates of pay for professors and staff on to a proper basis. We have been 
allowed to make only small increases based on the Governments Prices 
and Incomes Policy. It was, however, a good year and I think I was 
justified in my ‘happy’ report. 


The Future 
The College 


In the Student Handbook we state boldly that ‘the Royal College of 
Music is one of the great Conservatoires of the world.’ ‘This is no idle 
boast. All the evidence in Europe and U.S.A. shows that the College is 
held in high esteem everywhere. For the past three years I have been a 
joint-President of the European Association of Music Colleges and my 
colleagues—the heads of Colleges throughout Europe speak of the Royal 
College of Music with respect and appreciation. ‘This is so, not neces- 
sarily for the syllabus or methods of instruction but for the spirit which has 
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always cxisted here. Mr Richard Latham recently drew my attention to 
an article by Sir Percy Buck in a College magazine of 1921. In it he 
wrote ‘Every attempt at corporate life must acquire a “‘spirit” or die. A 

College... must sooner or later gain a tone, a tradition, a “‘soul” of 
its own over and above the sum-by-addition of its units. That is the 
inexorable condition of vitality. Students who come now to the Royal 
College find an Institution-in-being, a body politic with its own life and 
its own soul and not merely a convenient centre for giving and receiving 
lessons. ...50 let it be realized by all present students who have the wit 
to see the significance of these things and would hand on the torch to 
those that are to come that the College found its soul not by accident, 
but because a few men... began this work in the virgin soil with insight 
and vision.’ 


These words might have been written today. You should and must 
enquire, scrutinize and criticize but I hope that you have ‘the wit to see 
the significance’ of the corporate spirit in the College and realize that only 
thus can we maintain our position as one of the great conservatoires of the 
world, 


The Professton 

During the vacation two items caught my eye which are of special 
concern for our future. M. d’Estaing (the French Finance Minister) said 
that in future the French Government would spend no more than its 
income and that there would be a reduction of all programmes except 
housing and education. Martin Cooper wrote an article “Time to face 
Reality’ in the Daily Telegraph relating to the BBC crisis. In it he said 
‘It looks as though a halt must be called to this period of inflation and a 
realisic proportion established between our musical reserves and our 
musical activities’... ‘We must rid ourselves of the idea that society 
owes a living to an indifferent musician, composer or performer’... “The 
drastic raising of standards at the musical academies . . . is one of the first 
essentials. Public subsidies must be ruthlessly reserved for enterprises 
whose artistic quality is beyond question.’ 

Both these items are a warning that your future as professional 
musicians may not be so rosy as you had hoped. 

Whilst the present policy of grants exists we shall offer training to as 
many students as possible but economic realities in the future may make 
it dificult for all of you to make a living in music. We believe that the 
finest performers and teachers emerge from the corporate life of the 

College—the mixing of standards and not from hothouse specialization. 


I know you are all determined to be musicians but what will happen 
if there is no market for you? As I have said so many times all musicians 
are entertainers and only the highest quality will create demand for your 
services, 

My wife and I have just returned from the triennial Congress of the 
European Association of Music Colleges in Berne. There were 40 
directors of Colleges from 1+ ccuntries present, including the Heads of the 
English Colleges. ‘Three years ago the Congress was held here and it was 
touching to find that so many remembered their visit to the College with 
such pleasure. 

The Congress is held to give Directors of Colleges an opportunity to 
meet formally and informally to discuss matters “of common interest. 
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This year the agenda included: 


1. Problems of the String Players Profession. 


9. Organization of Music Colleges with spectal reference to the duttes of a 
Director and Studeni. 
3. Relations between Universities and Music Colleges and between the Musicologist 


and the Performer. 
4. The General Education of Music Students. 
5. The Selection of Students and Elimination of unsatisfactory students. 


Naturally, no decisions were made, but it was of great value to us all 
to know what is being done and planned in other countries. ‘The general 
atmosphere of the Association is very friendly and politics are not allowed 
to enter the proceedings. 


The most interesting discussions proved to be the Organization of 
Colleges and Student participation and the Problems of the String Players profes- 
sion. ‘There were boring moments when some speakers became long- 
winded: some dramatic moments when there was a clash of personalities 
or ideas; some humorous moments as, for example, when it was noticed 
that the first item on the Agenda read ‘Flight of the Women’ (Ausflug der 
Damen) which referred to an excursion to Gruyeres Gasule and the 
Caillers Chocolate Factory for delegates’ wives; and when Max Rostal 
told us informally about a new ‘vibrato’ for strings; and some emotional 
moments when we said goodbye to friends from so many different 
countries, 


A very nice tribute was paid to the six British Directors by a Dutch 
colleague when he said that our contributions to the discussions had been 
brief, down to earth and human. An interesting Comparison in training 
was made by a Danish Director when he said that France and Russia put 
great emphasis on technical accuracy and brilliance whilst England and 
Germany favoured musicianship and interpretation. ‘This led to a lively 
discussion on all sides as to whether Music is an Art or a Craft. 


There was general agreement that we must all be alive to changing 
conditions in the music profession. ‘That we must be flexible in organiza- 
tion, show personality in student and professor relationship and be ready 
to make changes that are constructive and not destructive. 


This reminds me that as the result of recommendations by your 
Student Association Committee certain changes arc being made in the 
curriculum this term. In addition a Study Group is to be organized by 
John Balme your President, and his Committee, to mect me and some of 


my colleagues for free discussions on all aspects of College life. 


And now J am getting long-winded and I must close by saying yet 
again that I hope everyone will have a happy year for I] am convinced 
that if you are happy you will work and if you work people will not say 
‘It is time we had a new Director.’ 
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Sir Robert Mayer Presentation 





R. Carpenter Turner 


Sir Robert and Lady Mayer on the occasion of the presentation to them, by the Director, 
of the symbolic gold key to the Robert Mayer Hall, September 22, 1969, 


Robert Mayer Presentation 
September 22, 1969 


On concluding his opening address the Director went on to welcome the distinguished 
guests of the day. 


“T have waited a long time to have the chance to tell Sir Robert Mayer 
in public just what I think of him; and you are the right audience for Sir 
Robert’s life has been spent in the service of music for young people, in 
fact ‘Youth and Music.’ 

It has been said that he is 90 years old. If this is true one can only 
say that one’s eyes and ears disbelieve it, for a more alert and sprightly 90 
is not to be seen anywhere. 

Years ago, long years ago, Sir Robert must have felt like John 
Christie, the founder of Glyndebourne, who said at a very early age ‘I 
don’t yet know what I am going to do, but I shall find out. I want to 
make the world a better place and I want someone to help me do the 
things I want done.’ 








Sir Robert may not have known 70 years ago what he was going to 
do but he certainly found the right person to help him do it. Lady 
Mayer, herself a fine singer and musician known professionally as Dorothy 
Moulton, was that right person to help him create the vast empire of 
‘Youth and Music’ today. 

It was an inspiration therefore that Mr Peter Morrison should suggest 
to the Council that the new Hostel for Men students should be named 
Robert Mayer Hall. 


Sir Robert, I would now like to hand you a symbolic gold key, to 
celebrate the opening of Robert Mayer Hall today, with the following 
inscription. 

‘Presented to Sir Robert Mayer on the occasion of the opening of the 
Robert Mayer Hall, September 22, 1969.’ 

In addition the College would like to present you with a facsimile 
copy of one of our most valuable possessions, Mozart’s G minor Piano 
Concerto.” 


Sir Robert Mayer then rose to express his sincere gratitude to Sir 
Keith Falkner and the Royal College for the honour they had given him 
and for the magnificent presents. In paying his own tribute, Sir Robert 
recalled that Sir Keith’s early years in music had been spent in Italy and 
then in the United States of America until that lucky day when we had 
been able to ‘snatch’ him back to Prince Consort Road. Early memories 
of the College for Sir Robert went back to 1937 when he was privileged to 
be made an FRCM and he coupled his recollections with the greatness of 
its Director then, Sir Hugh Allen, whose career was totally involved in 
attracting young people to music. 

No less in the forefront of those whose aim was the promotion of the 
cause of music was Lord Redcliffe-Maud who had given realization to the 
fact that it was indeed ‘a good day when the Royal College of Music came 
into being.’ ‘An enormous hole in the structure’ of music making had 
been breached by such men; people including David McKenna who had 
furthered the existence and aims of such institutions as the Sadler’s Wells 
Opera for instance. Sir Robert went on to give an earnest exhortation to 
young musicians to continue the tradition. 

Much discussion had recently been published by the Press on the 
future of music in the BBC. ‘It would be disastrous,’ Sir Robert said, ‘if 
anything were allowed to stand in it’s way. ‘The line gocs upward in the 
standard of music in this country and I have already spent 80 years here! 
London was now the most interesting and attractive city in the world, 
musically. Those present today were ‘extremely fortunate to be a student 
at this College which personifies music.’ 


Sir Robert Mayer then continued by referring to Lady Mayer and 
her magnificent Steinway grand piano which Schnabel had chosen and 
played upon and which they would have pleasure in presenting to the 
new Hall. In conclusion Sir Robert remarked that he was the one person 
in all the country who was best at losing keys! However he would 
certainly guard this key very closely. 
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Later at a luncheon party given in the Donaldson Room, Lord 
Redcliffe-Maud made reply to Sir Robert and on behalf of the Council 
presented him and Lady Mayer with an Onyx cigarette casket suitably 
inscribed to the occasion. The gift, he said, would obviate Sir Robert’s 
tendency to lose keys and further he thought that perhaps, in making the 
presentation to Lady Mayer through Sir Robert, due recognition would 
be made of the important role she had also played in Sir Robert’s great 
work and in this vein Lord Redcliffe-Maud illuminated his thoughts by 
concluding with a recitation of Ogden Nash’s poem, The Fish. 


The fish, when he’s exposed to air, 
Displays no trace of savoir-faire, 

But in the sea regains his balance 
And exploits all his manly talents. 
‘The chastest of the vertebrates, 

Fe never even sees his mates, 

But when they’ve finished, he appears 
And O,K.’s all their bright ideas. 


Lady Mayer replied to this oration with full character and wit. 
Minally Professor Adrian Mayer, speaking on behalf of his wife and 
family, also expressed his sincere gratitude to the Royal College of Music 
for endowing a substantial record of Sir Robert’s great work in the form of 
the Robert Mayer Hall. 


The New Editor 


It is a pleasure to welcome to the position of Editor of this Magazine 
Donald Francke who, not so many years ago, was a member of one of my 
classes which included also Sonia Hanke, and Philip Benke. I always 
hoped that this trio might perform at a College concert and rival in fame 
the legendary trio produced by W. H. Reed of Dinn, Noyes and Rowe, 
but even without such an auspicious start, Donald has made an enviable 
reputation as a singer, first in Imogen Holst’s ‘Purcell Singers’ and in the 
‘New Opera Company,’ later in ‘Intimate Opera,’ ‘Opera da Camera,’ 
and in oratorio and recital work. 

Before coming to College as a student he had experienced Army life 
and Cambridge University life. At Cambridge he studied with Hubert 
Middleton, Patrick Hadley and Henry Moule, sang under Boris Ord in 
the Madrigal Society, and rowed for his College. 

As a student here he studied with Gordon Clinton, Herbert Howells, 
Harry Stubbs, and Charles Thornton Lofthouse, and won the Clara Butt 
prize—for Singing—and the Tagore Gold Medal. He married a ‘Colle- 
gicnne,’ Margaret Ellis, and they now have two children. 


He has recently survived very successfully an adjudicating coast-to- 
coast tour of Canada for the Canadian Federation of Music Festivals. 
His chief hobby is astronomy; another is weight watching. 

‘Those who know Donald will appreciate his quick and lively mind, 
his wide interests, and above all his infectious ‘joie de vivre,’ and they will 
like myself, be pleased that he has undertaken the responsibility of Editor, 
and wish him well. 


HUBERT DAWKES 
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Editorial 


In this day and age of man’s rapidly advancing frontiers of knowledge we 
are constantly reminded of the terrifying aspect of the dimensions of space. 
Indeed, like Gulliver, we voyage with improving technology through ever 
vaster Lands of Brobdingnag, seeing, we are told, almost to the remote 
edge of the Universe itself whilst yet being able to tread with refined steps 
the Lilliput world of micro-space; further and further into the weird 
realm of the atomic nucleus. 

There is, however, an even more awesome dimension to our existence 
with which we must reckon—that of time, the unseen direction, ‘aking 
on the editorship of the RCM Magazine, 1 am certainly aware of the 
heritage already past and the ages that lie ahead. ‘Time is surely relative 
and passes with such swiftness that what may seem like yesterday for some 
of us may ‘never have been’ for those of tomorrow; yet we all belong to 
it. St. Augustine in his writings looks forward uncannily through fifteen 
centuries and, with true Einsteinian philosophy, proclaims that we are all 
Creatures within and with Time. ‘The people with whom we become 
well acquainted never seem to alter relative to us, ‘They never grow old 

their photographs merely become younger until that inevitable moment 
when they are gone for ever. 

That is how I recall two of our well remembered colleagues whose 
obituaries appear within these pages. ‘Their existence is now complete 
and for those younger readers who may never have known them in 
College, and thus feel disinterested in gloomy reading, | would suggest 
that what is alive, stimulating and enjoyable in their study and work 
today may very well be the incandescence resulting from the energy and 
inspiration of those of yesterday. 

‘Time is, indeed, a very curious yet necessary dimension as musicians 
whose art is conceived therein are the first to appreciate. We hear from 
science that theory predicts the existence of particles whose speed being 
greater than that of light are obliged to ‘arrive’ before they have even ‘sct 
out! One can possibly imagine a performance of music where the entire 
piece is played in one split-second instead of its normal duration —a 
listener travelling away from the concert platform ata velocity comparably 
greater than that of sound would hear it thus. I recall that my very first 
visit to College as a schoolboy was when I was taken to hear a performance 
of Darius Milhaud’s String Quartets No’s 14 and 15, designed to be played 
separately or simultancously! Composers of electronic music have time 
magnificently in their control with the technique of tape-recording. 

We live in an age of rapid achievement, living memory today being 
able to recall such advances as wireless transmission of images as well as 
sound, colour photography, relativity together with it’s practical realisa- 
tion—nuclear power, and now travel in space beyond the Earth. At cach 
phase of innovation heads have been shaken and the worst feared, ‘The 
bad weather of summer 1922 was blamed on the regular commencement 
of radio-broadcasting that year. Now man’s exploration of the Moon is 
already being criticized on economic and wsthetic grounds and whilst I 
will not at this time venture any defence of the former, let me conclude 
with some hopeful thoughts on the latter. 

For centuries our satellite has entered the thoughts and visions of 
poets, musicians and painters as a source of direct or indirect inspiration. 
I am sincerely reassured that no extent of scientific investigation of the 
Moon is going to alter the age-old romance. Whether it be in the Arts or 
Sciences, objective analysis will never detract from the intrinsic beauty of 




















that which is studied. Stravinski has said that theory and analysis are 
hindsight. ‘They are powerless to recreate that from which they are 
deduced. Debussy abhorred the critic who, through lack of true zsthetic 
fecling and armed only with academicism, destroyed music by detailed 
explanation, ‘This can never be the case cither with the true Soul of 
music or in Astronomy, where with every question answered new prob- 
lems are tenfold in their abundance. The Moon will hold her mystery 
yet and, as witnessed by the beautiful pictures already taken of our planet 
Harth from space, no man-made acdification is likely to be very visible 
at a cursory glance during a moonlight walk! Rather will the heroism of 
those gallant men, who are this year making such vivid history, be an 
inspiration to all artists, musicians and writers. One can envisage the 
composition in the not too distant future of a Sinfonia Lunartica! 

The film of the Apollo 11 Moon landing, recently released by NASA, 
has quite an appropriate choice of background music for one breath- 
taking ‘pan’ shot of the lunar landscape—distant plainchanting. Perhaps 
this scene in it’s simplicity and other worldly beauty states more succinctly 
than any words can the mystery of the ‘oneness’ yet divergence in the span 
of ‘Time. 

But now back to the present and in conclusion, my sincerest thanks 
to the Royal College of Music Union, Hubert Dawkes the retiring editor 
and the Magazine Committee for their best wishes. This is your magazine. 
Let us continue to enrich it’s course by our endeavour, 

THE EDITOR 


‘Vechnical note on the frontispiece. 


‘The photograph of the Moon which is shown to be 10 days old was taken with a single- 
lens reflex camera at the telescope’s prime focus, using Kodacolour X Negative film (ASA 
80). ‘The shutter speed was 1/30th sec. and an automatic release was used to minimize 
vibration, ‘The date and time of the exposure was 1969, January 28 at 19.15 hours 
GMT and it was made at Coombe Hill, Kingston upon Thames, Surrey, using a 5-inch 
Wray refractor of 80 inches focal length, presenting a focal ratio of f/16. 

lor organ enthusiasts I would say that the instrument was an 8-foot stopped 
Diapason which on the removal of the objective glass and application of embouchure 
produces an F two octaves below middle GC! 


Letters to the Editor 
Dear Sir, 

I wish to thank all the students, teachers and officials who have helped and 
befriended me over the past year. 

Ifany exchange is successful, it is made so by people—not merely by circumstances 
or facilities. It is the exchange of personal ideas, views and understandings by which 
everyone can benefit. My thanks especially to those students who have taken this 
interest and who have made my year a most rewarding one. I only regret not having 
met and known more of you. 


I highly recommend to your interest and kindness, next year’s Francis Doye Scholar 
Brady Millican—a brilliant pianist from Texas who was in my undergraduate class at 
Eastman, 


With all the best wishes for the future of the RGM and it’s students. 


I am, sincerely yours, 
JERRY BRAINARD 
(Rochester, New York, U.S.A.) 
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Musical Healing 
-a comment on Geoffrey Tankard’s article in the last issue. 


Dear Sir, 

Mr Tankard deliberately misquotes Shakespeare to further his own wild ideas about 
the healing power of music. All musicians know that the correct quotation from 
‘Twelfth Night is: 

‘If music be the love of food.’ 

In other words Mr Tankard should fill up and feel the difference. And how does 
he arrive at the figure 3,500 for the number of years that music has been playing the 
role of brain and bowel washer? I make it 3,501. 

Mr Tankard further complains that ‘we are not told’ if this ancient curative music 
was in duple or triple time, loud, martial, soft or in what key ‘if any at all.’ 

We do not have to be ‘told,’ sir. ‘There is a profusion of audible evidence. Record- 
ings have been made all over the world of curative or magico-medico music and | 
recommend a visit to the British Institute of Recorded Sound to hear some—or listen to 
13 programmes going out from October to December in the BBG Music Programme. 
Called ‘See Through Music.’ they are based almost entirely on spiritually and_ bodily 
improving music and will undoubtedly make Mr Tankard feel better. 

Yours faithfully, 


MADEAU STEWART. 


HONOURS AWARDED 
FROM July 1969 


Professors 


*Mr Ralph Downes, C.B.E. for service (6 Colles 
Mr Humphrey Searle, G.B.E. ceca to 


Past Students 
Mr Golin Davis, C.B.E. for service to Music. 
Mr Ian Stoutzker for service to College. 


Honorary ARCM 
Mr Thomas Clasby, Examination’s Officer, ROM. 
Mr R. Sutherland Smith, Past student. 


Birthday Honours List 
*Mr Ralph Downes, C.B.E. 
Mr Eric Robinson, C.B.E. 
* Indicates both C.B.E. and F.R.C.M. awarded, 


NEW PROFESSORS APPOINTED THIS TERM 
John Lill Esq., Hon. FTCL, FLGM, ARCM. Piano. 
Miss Margaret Major, ARCM. Viola. 
Mrs Diana Poulton. Lute. 
Timothy Salter Esq., BA., LRAM, ARCO. Theory. 


Ex Oribus . . 


The young six-year old was riding along in the back of her father’s car with a friend. 
During the course of their conversation she remarked, ‘We have got Dr... coming to 
dinner this evening. He’s a Doctor of Music—he doesn’t make the music get beller but 
he knows all about music!’ 
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The First £100,000 


The initial success of the Appeal Campaign reported in the last number of 
the Magazine has been well maintained. Reccipts at the end of July 
totalled £89,500; an additional £31,000 in firm promises makes it certain 
that we shall reach six figures before the end of 1969, probably before these 
words appear in print. 


Robert Mayer Hall 

Mr Peter Morrison conceived the idea of naming the new Hall of 
Residence for students after Sir Robert Mayer and Sir Robert agreed that 
all contributions received to mark his 90th birthday should be channelled 
into the fund for the Hall. Already a very large sum has been received 
from this source, 


The Council 


‘The Appeal could not have succeeded without the enthusiastic 
support of the Council and in particular of Mr Peter Morrison and Mr 
Edward Heath. Over half the total receipts are a direct result of their 
efforts, 


The Student léffort 


We are most grateful for all that the students are doing to help. At 
the time of writing their combined contribution exceeds £2,530 and their 
methods are refreshingly original. ‘The successful coffee party scheme has 
raised nearly £1,100; proceeds of summer ball £123; sponsored 20-mile 
walk £40; mannequin parade £25, Also many individuals and small 
groups have given money received for recitals, concerts and teaching fees. 


The Development Programme 

Developments have kept pace with receipts. The Exhibition Hall 
for musical instruments was completed in May. ‘The Robert Mayer Hall 
in Evelyn Gardens was handed over to the College in July and occupied 
by the first batch of students in September. ‘The first Miller transistor 
organ was installed in June and a passenger lift has been ordered for the 
main building. 

‘The new Opera School and the Students’ Recreation Hall are still in 
the planning stage but, if the Appeal continues to go well, there is no 
reason why building should not begin next year. 


Covenants 

At present cash received from donations greatly exceeds that from 
covenanted subscriptions; most satisfactory from a financial point of view 
but the time has now come when we need substantial support from 
covenants to put the Appeal Fund on a sound basis. In the previous 
Appeal the College received 365 covenants; at present we have only 89 
and the Bursar or his Secretary will gladly help in form-filling for those 
who would like to subscribe in this way. 

The preliminary campaign closed at the end of September and the 
campaign office has been moved to Room 40 on the ground floor. 


J. T. SHRIMPTON 
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The ‘At Home’ 
May 28, 1969 


Once again the Royal College of Music Union gave tangible expression to 
it’s aims by holding the annual ‘At Home.’ This is the all too rare occa- 
sion when the multifarious threads of College life—past and present—are 
‘drawn in’ and old friends renew memories and toasts are given to the 
future along the ‘sight-lines’ of the younger generation, ‘This year saw no 
mean assembly of Royal Collegians and identification was swiftly engin- 
eered, our being adorned with appropriate labels in the opening conver- 
sazione. It was a joy to be able to move around freely in the gencrous 
space of the Concert Hall and the organizers are to be congratulated on 
their choice of venue as indced on the excellence of the quality and 
efficacy of the catering arrangements. 

Being in essence a family gathering, the Director in his words of 
welcome to us all expressed his deep concern and grave disappointment 
that two well-loved College figures, Dr Herbert Howells and Mr Harry 
Stubbs, owing to indisposition, were unable to be present and he assured 
us that our well-wishing and God’s speed for quick recovery would go 
with them. 

For the entertainment to mark the evening we subsequently descended 
to the nether regions of the Parry Opera ‘Theatre where for the next fifty 
minutes or so we were bidden to sit on the edge of our seats by a brilliant 
tirade of musical goonerism that can only be expected from the swift mind 
of Mr Antony Hopkins. For one who reaches for an automobile throttle- 
button with the same loving reverence with which an organist does his 
Swell to Great coupler it could be expected that the pace would be not a 
little fast. It was—and furthermore the ‘mixture’ was appositely rich! 
College lessons, tutorials, cricket, research into folk-song and then more 
cricket were all in turn given brilliant hyperbole in a non-stop release of 
energy, the duration of which would make many a Victor Borge quake, 
Nor yet for long were the audience to be immune from this whirlwind for 
soon we found ourselves guided through Mr Hopkins’ own version of 
Let’s Make a Symphony—a line which he has recently taken in the com- 
position of Dr Musikus, his ‘latest opera’ written last year on commission 
by the Opera Players and from which we were also treated to an amusing 
excerpt. 

However, amidst all this evening’s sample of Mr Hopkins’ talent and 
wit perhaps the most remarkable was his nimble playing of the Air from 
Mozart’s Sonata in A major, his hands inverted and playing behind his 
back! In offering our applause and thanks for a memorable evening’s 
entertainment we must also extend our gratitude to Miss Pauline Elliott 
and her back-stage staff for assisting Mr Antony Hopkins in his admirable 
one-man show. Indeed, in closing, I would heartily congratulate the 
College Union generally for their excellent ‘stage-managing’ in what was 
a truly enjoyable occasion. 

DONALD FRANCKE 











R.C.M. Union 


The Annual ‘At Home’ was held on May 28, a little earlier than usual as 
some members had expressed a wish that it should take place during 
Whitsun week to coincide with their school holiday. There were over 
300 present but it was disappointing that so few students used the tickets 
allotted to them. We are very grateful to Mr Antony Hopkins for enter- 
taining us with a scintillating solo performance. 

Invitations to join the past-student section of the Union were sent to 
all leavers Jast term, 17 of whom have now joined. ‘This is only a very 
small proportion and we hope others will soon follow their example. 

As decided at the last Annual General Mecting the Life Membership 
subscription is now £15. 

It is the Director’s wish that Union members in Great Britain should 
receive the College fixture list cach term. It is hoped that the perusal of 
this will encourage Union members to come to more College events. 

As the result of a request from present students cuff-links bearing the 
RCM Union device have been designed and are now available in addition 
to scarves, ies, brooches and pocket-badges. 

Mr Hubert Dawkes, who has edited the Magazine for the past four 
years, has retired owing to pressure of work. We are very grateful to him 
for giving so much of his time to this important and demanding post. Mr 
Donald Irancke has agreed to undertake the Editorship and was elected 
by the General Committee at a meeting on July 1. We offer him a warm 
welcome and feel sure that under his guidance the Afagazine will continue 
to be a source of interest and enjoyment to all who read it. 

We were very saddened by the death last term of our Honorary 
‘Treasurer, Mr Harry Stubbs. He had held this post since 1945 and was 
previously Assistant Honorary ‘Treasurer for some years. He, with his 
wife, Margaret Bissett, had supported all Union functions with unfailing 
regularity and his kindly presence will be sorely missed. 

It is with deep regret that we also have to record the death of Dr 
Reginald Jacques, Mr Arthur Alexander and Dr Wallace Woodworth, all 
former members of the teaching staff, Mrs O. T. Norris (Evelyn Seth- 
Smith), a founder member of the Union, and Mrs Beck (Patricia Ford). 

A new Address List will be issued next term. Please let us know of 
any changes. 

SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS 





Mr Philip Radinger 














Miss Hannah Francis 
Mr Michael Lankester 
Miss Barbara Banner 
tMiss Thelma Reiss 
Miss Lesley Chackett 
Mr Richard Jacquet 
Me Julian Dawson 
Miss Sheila Wiggs 
Miss Janet Garbutt 
Mr Terence Atkins 
*Miss Mary Pond 
*Miss Marilyn Toller 
tRe-joined 
*Life Member 


Miss Gloria Christobal 
Miss Maureen McIntosh 
Mr Alan Marchant 
*Miss Carol Daniel 
Miss Christine Aiers 
Miss Alison Monk 
*Mr Alan Bach 
*Miss Josephine Harmsworth 
*Miss Patta Davis 
Mr lan Major 
Miss Judith Barnes 
Miss Joy Sankarsingh 





SIR HENRY J. WOOD 


A Centenary Tribute 


Sixty-eight years ago—it only seems like twenty—I climbed the iron 
staircase in the narrow street beside All Souls’, Langham Place, up to the 
Balcony entrance of Queen’s Hall, armed with a season ticket for Mr 
Henry J. Wood’s Sunday Afternoon Concerts with the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra. There were 26 of them (and the season was sometimes 
extended) and 1 was to enjoy that privilege for six years, until T was 19 
and left school. 

And then there is just as vivid a memory of the evening in Bedford 
25 years ago when we said Goodnight to the great man after a splendid 
performance of Beethoven’s Seventh with the BBC Symphony Orchestra, 
We didn’t know then that he had laid down his stick for the last time, and 
that in a few weeks we should be going to the beautiful church at Stevenage 
to play some of his favourite music at his funeral. 

The life of Henry Joseph Wood which began in London, is indeed an 
example to all of us. When he began the Proms he was only able to have 
three rehearsals a week—three rehearsals for six long concerts. It was 
obviously impossible to play everything at rehearsal, and so he marked 
every player’s part with every nuance that he intended to do (and nothing 
was left to chance) so that they had complete confidence that they would 
all be doing the same thing; for instance, in a rallentando every part (and 
of course the score) would be marked to show the exact point at which the 
beat would be split, so the rallentando could be played with a happy 
unanimity. His planning of rehearsals was an object lesson to all of us; 
everything was timed to the minute, and carried out; ‘Dear me, where is 
Mr X? I can never get through if we don’t begin the concerto at 12.27.’ 

The Sunday Concerts I enjoyed from 1901 were planned to cover 
works that were well known, so that any student who attended regularly 
could be certain of hearing, within two or three seasons, the whole range 
of the great classics, and not just the works which were most popular, 
Into this general plan were freely introduced repetitions of the novelties 
that came from the Symphony Concerts, where they had just been played 
and rehearsed. 

All this time I had worshipped at a distance and it was only later that 
I had the privilege of knowing him well. There were one or two concerts 
when he was our visitor at Birmingham in the twenties, but when the 
BBC Orchestra came into being in 1930 and played for the Proms, I was 
often in Queen’s Hall, and enjoyed splendid performances of the enor- 
mous range of music that he covered in those seasons where he could have 
a three-hour rehearsal every day, and I have happy memories of chats in 
the intervals when he would be joined by his family in the manager’s 
office upstairs, and somehow there was always something to laugh about 
and enjoy, while he consumed pints of Malvern water. 


In those days he lived in a beautiful farm house at Chorley Wood, 
and I have a memory ofa very hilarious Sunday in the garden when Dame 
Ethel Smyth joined us in some games of tennis. “This was never my strong 
point, but my recollection was that I wasn’t much worse than any of the 
others, so we had a full measure of fun out of the game. 
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fertl Wood 
Sir Adrian Boult, Dame Ethel Smyth and Sir Henry Wood on the tennis court at 
Appletree Parm House, Chorley Wood. 1928. 


The last chapter must tell of the terrible personal blow he suffered 
when Queen’s Hall was bombed. ‘The Proms moved on to the Royal 
Albert Hall, and it is now impossible to think of them anywhere else. But 
there were interruptions when the authorities felt that large gatherings 
could not be allowed when one bomb might account for several thousand 
people at once, and in 1944 the BBC Orchestra, stationed in Bedford, 
contributed whatever had been planned for broadcast (not by any means 
the whole concert in those days), and Sir Henry conducted a good deal of 
this, including the Beethoven Seventh I remember so well, 

I daresay it is not generally known that there is a charming little 
Henry Wood Memorial Room just inside the Entrance Hall of the Royal 
Academy of Music. A fine portrait of him in his robes as a Doctor of 
Music looks down on a number of his own excellent landscapes, and in a 
glass case are his orders, a baton, and the Beethoven score which he used 
at that last performance. The room is well worth a visit. It is only right 
that musicians of the present day should remember the great man who, 
through fifty years, gave thousands young and old, before the days of 
Wireless and gramophones, fine performances of the greatest music, and at 
the same time laid the foundations which have now produced in London 
five orchestras which are the envy of the world. 


ADRIAN C. BOULT 








Hubert Parry 


by 


HERBERT HOWELLS 


The text of the Crees Lecture, delivered at the Royal College of Music on October 7, 
196E 


On the last day of February in 1918, away in the Yorkshire Wolds, 
received a letter—the only one to reach me on that morning, in fhe 
blissful pre-5d. epoch. It had been written on the previous day, the 27th, 
Opening it, I found a first sentence that shook me: 


I have come to the last milestone; and looking back I am troubled 
to realize how litde I have been able to do. 


Of all people it was Hubert Parry who wrote those words—on his 
70th birthday. With his endearing courtesy he was writing to thank an 
obscure ex-student of the College who had sent him a birthday greeting. 
Any of his friends of longer standing, reading those words, would have 
been astonished by their seeming denial of the simple truth, that the man 
who had written them was—and for years had been—a human dynamo 
of tireless energy; not the energy of ‘a Lascar let loose in a power-house,’ 
but that of a limitless sensibility and comprehensive culture in a man of 
myriad activities, wide interests and commanding creative achievement. 

At the time of the quoted letter I was still only a young fellow, but 
already a Parry devotee: old enough, anyhow, to know the validity of the 
accepted view of his high distinction. But the letter! It gave me a 
puzzled, deep uneasiness, especially that ominous reference to ‘the last 
milestone.’ It sent my mind back about six months to a conversation I 
had with Sir Hubert in what was then the RCIM’s General Office (now the 
Inner Hall)—back to a day in October, 1917. It happened to be my 
birthday: he knew that somehow. So in his own high-spirited, joyous 
way he talked of anniversaries—mine, anybody’s—and of the chrono- 
logical antics of time. ‘Then, in serious mood, spoke of his own next 
birthday, his 70th, called it ‘the last milestone,’ adding that he had only 
one major fear—not of death, but just that, being gone, his successor at 
Highnam might cut down some of the rare and lovely trees there. And 
maybe he did. So indeed did the war in Sir Hubert’s last four years: 
trees and men, cut down by the million in and beyond Europe, in a 
scourge that cast a devastating shadow over Parry’s mind and heart, but 
drove him in sheer genius and in hunger for consolation to his paramount 
creative achievement—the ‘Songs of Farewell.’ 

He died on October 7, 50 years ago. How many of us ever wished 
that death could have come to him a mere two months later than it did? 
Since by then the slaughter and the agony (both wellnigh universal) 
would have been at anend. But even so his far-secing intelligence would 

—to use one of his favourite words—have ‘prefigured’ the likely horrors of 
what, in the miserable commerce of international relationships, is called 
peace. ‘Toa mind like his, acutely concerned by the antics as well as by 
the nobility of mankind, the terms ‘war’ and ‘peace’ were apt to come 
perilously near to a distinction without a difference. 


We might well remind ourselves that Hubert Parry, who came almost 
as near as Shelley did to making the universe his ‘box of toys’ was deeply 
conscious of mundane mechanical affairs. At no time was he averse from 
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national politics and political discussion. Maybe, in his strict sense of 
values, he rated these as secondary interests. But his feelings about them 
were genuine, and even passionate. I was made aware of that the second 
time I set eyes upon him—roughly 60 years ago. I doubt if there are 
more than two or three now living who ever saw Sir Hubert Parry taking 
a decisive part in a General Election political free-for-all. I did. It was 
in the Shire Hall at Gloucester. He was that day supporting a placid, 
gentle Asquithian Liberal candidate. ‘There he was, red carnation and 
all, in the chair, controlling, subjugating and finally rousing a packed 
audience to a rare state of excitement. I became—young as I was—very 
much aware of his kindling power—a power in no sense demagogic, but 
simply (as later I came to realize) a consuming force of character that 
could register itself in any company or cause. His capacity to react to 
situations, great or small, was at the very source of his work as man and 
composer. 

One finds evidence of that fact in many directions. Consider three 
utterly dissimilar signs: First, in that Gloucester political episode. He 
knew Gloucesterians of that day to be as fickle as Mark Anthony’s Roman 
mob. So he reacted decisively in support of the right man to send to the 
Palace of Westminster. Second: consider his way with John Milton. 
The poet’s gigantically stretched sentences and elaborate prosody stifled 
most composers. But Parry--even without David Masson’s Miltonic 
studies of 1880-—was on fire to span the frightening syntax and structures 
with music shiningly clear and of untroubled control. ‘Blest Pair of 
Sirens’ was the supreme pledge of the Miltonic reaction. And as a third 
witness recall the agony of war in his last four years. Pinpoint his reaction 
as marking the undeclared but undoubted source of the ‘Songs of Farewell.’ 
‘The mere mention of those motets invokes the law of opposites. ‘They 
were the end of a great creative journey. What of its beginning ? 

One is tempted to make an aflectionate digression to find an answer: 
back to 1862, to the young Etonian’s first composition. It is notorious 
that ‘first works’ are compacted of feeble fact and enchanting myth. Not 
so Mozart’s of course. His were out-of-bounds. In terms of a game 
Mozart was perpetually ‘ofl-side,’ and no referee penalized him (thanks 
be to God!). And Mendelssohn’s—if we but knew them—would be 
blazingly mature. Not so young Hubert’s. No legendary touches about 
his first piece, (He spelt it ‘peice,’ by the way. And he concocted the 
word ‘Variegations’ which would have please d ‘Thomas Hardy and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins). ‘That piece was the first step on the road that 
ended with the ‘Songs of Farewell’ nearly 60 years later. Who would 
have dreamt that within five years of the ‘Variegations’ prophetic signs of 
the introduction to ‘Blest Pair of Sirens’ were noted down in a manuscript 
book dated 1867? 

We may think of ‘Songs of Farewell’ as the ultimate seal upon Parry’s 
genius. In the long and often uneven progress from 1862 to 1918 he 
produced many high-powered works. \We may be tempted to persuade 
ourselves they define an exclusive unitary agent—Parry the Composer: or, 
if you prefer the term—the essential Parry. But dare we isolate from a 
multiple context any one indivisible figure? That would be to reduce 
judgment to the cold-stor age level of Somerset House. Surely the past 
50 years will have made us aware of the complexity of the man we are 
commemorating, and of factors of which he was at once the product and 
the exponent. And it would not be unfair to admit a suspicion that his 
versatility could have been—perhaps was—a possible danger. In any 
case, the composer will be the focus of our view on this occasion. But we 
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must also acknowledge and salute all the Parrys. Being assembled, they 
constitute an enchanting agglomeration of administrator, Bible student, 
diarist, yachtsman, historian, teacher, philosopher, poet, visionary, man of 
action, humanist, aristocrat—even the life-long drudge, the do-it-yourself 
worker who never could abide delegating even insignificant tasks to others. 

To be his secretary was a sort of celestial unemployment). Which, then, 
is the authentic Hubert Parry? Is there, indeed, yet another Parry —the 
‘conciliatory’ Parry? the man who so often banished all problems, forgot 
the infusion of French and Welsh blood, and offered us, in simple, lovable 
terms, the immemorial sound of English voices? A whole cluster of part- 
songs will bring you the answer. ‘Since thou, O fondest and truest,’ a 
setting of a Robert Bridges poem, is one such. 

On this memorial occasion questions pour in upon one’s mind, ‘There 
is, for example, an insistent four-pronged query: What was he (a) to his 
contemporaries, (b) to his fellow musicians, (c) to his colleagues and 
students in the RCM and in Oxford, (d) to the profession of music in this 
country? And another—a slighty bitter question: Where does he find 
place and significance in our own day? Historically considered, Hubert 
Parry takes on the semblance of a gigantic mark of interrogation, In 
respect of general criticism and assessment he remains an inescapable 
liability. Much has been written about him since 1918: sometimes 
impressively. But for historians Parry may still be an_ unresolved 
problem. In our own private minds he is still a subject for debate, 

There is a strange fascination in temporal dates. In this kingdom 
most of us are born to the tyranny of 1066. In the case of Parry and the 
course of English music 1880, the year of his ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ is 
accounted the time of our escape from a Mendelssohnian captivity: the 
year of renaissance in English music. ‘True enough, the Parry-Shelleyan 
union of voice and verse deserves that title, and it would be wrong if we 
failed to recognize the fact. But it would be even more mistaken to dwell 
upon it too sanctimoniously. Are we, indeed, to envisage Parry of 1880, 
at the Christ-like age, as a man looking back over his shoulder smugly 
contemplating a long national musical apathy, and mumbling: ‘Some- 
thing ought to be done about it? That would be a preposterously false 
image. He was at the time a quasi-revolutionary, of a temperament 
wholly appropriate to a man born in 1848-—Europe’s year of ferment and 
attempted regeneration, the year in which the world might casily have 
lost a youngish man called Richard Wagner. It is a major irony that 
Parry, in later years the labelled victim of a too facile charge of conservat- 
ism, was in fact born to revolt. In his first major work he was a near- 
revolutionary. 

There is, alas, a further, more destructive irony. It is this: that his 
native public platform was almost exclusively at the choral festivals 
Birmingham, Leeds, Gloucester, Hereford and Worcester. Powerful 
patrons (dangerous but utterly well-meaning) governed them, ‘There 
preferences fell into a deadening pattern. Even upon the vigorous young 
Parry the oratorio incubus weighed heavily. ‘Judith’ in 1888, “King 
Saul’ in 1894 seem to us, as we look back, a partial surrender. But was it 
that? Did Hubert Parry, of all people, lend himself to compromise, in 
those still difficult last years of the Victorian era, or at any other time in 
his creative life? Parry was notoriously faithful to Parry. Minus that 
paramount truth there would never have been ‘Job’ (1892). And we 
might have been fobbed off with a lustreless ‘Blest Pair of Sirens’ (1887) 
instead of the vital work he gave us—the work that brought a new note into 
choralism and was a startling demonstration of how to establish music’s 
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parity with Miltonic structures. Was there any sign of compromise in 
‘De Profundis’? Prejudice, ill-conceived notions, and smug expectations 
could have found no concessions in that sustained, exciting twelve-part 
writing. 

As for Job,’ it made 1892 almost as significant as 1880. But it was like 
a gadfly to the sensibilities of George Bernard Shaw. His gibes lingered 
on until 1920, then had their final fling in the first volume of Music And 
Letters —gibes which at no time had any greater validity than those later 
Shavian declarations that Mendelssohn's ‘Elijah’ was feebly scored, and 
that Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jesus’ perished of a similar complaint. G.B.S., of 
course, scorned Prince Consort Road. C.H.H.P. loved and enriched it. 
Sir George Grove, wide-minded, inspired amateur, summoned Parry to 
teach at the RCM. He came. Before the turn of the century he had 
sueceeded Grove as director. A cynic has remarked upon the delight 
with which the English from time to time obstruct creative genius by 
enticing it into stifling jobs: Parry (for example) in patient control of a 
great academic institution, Elgar cajoled into a sort of procrustean chair 
in Birmingham University. As to Parry, R. O. Morris, years later, 
expressed retrospective regret. Many may have shared it. And it is 
alarming to find an entry in the diary which ran: 


9,30-1 p.m.: Pupils 
2-3.45; Symphony 
3.45-4.45: Pupils 
5-7: Symphony 
9,15-midnight; Revising score and parts of ‘Judith.’ 


That was a pre-directorate day, It is certain that directorship made 
extravagant demands, ‘Chere were signs of it in some of the larger works. 
But he knew the means of escape from the strain of the bigger designs. 
Mor relief he often explored the foothills. ‘There were, especially, the 
songs. ‘The 12 volumes of the English Lyrics ave a direct road to the heart 
of the man we might call the ‘concessionary’ Parry. But the songs are not 
so much an easy-going gift to the general run of singers as a challenge to 
those among them who could recognize and reveal their essential nature, 
lor the songs are, at best, supreme examples of how English verbal 
rhythms can find their ue counterpart in musical settings. At all times 
Parry had it in mind that all singing must be speech glorified *. 

One day in 1879 Hubert Parry, 31 years old, wrote in his diary: ‘Verily, 
man that is born of women hath but a short time to Mork. To which, at 
this moment, IT would add ‘and even shorter time to talk.’ Seventy 
minutes cannot cover the 70 years of the man who at the end of the 
biblical span was gravely troubled by the little he had been able to accom- 
plish, ‘Those who actually knew him will have countless memories they 
would have wished me to dwell upon. Alas, there is hardly time. The 
lack of it is even worse in respect of those who have had no living experi- 
ence of him. ‘Time allows only the bare mention of the young Pro- 
menaders who think of him as a dim, faceless figure somehow connected 
with a tune called ‘Jerusalem.’ Nor can we dwell upon the vast listening 
multitudes who know that Edward VII and his sovereign successors have 
gone to their coronation to the sound of ‘I was glad.’ 


*At this point the following songs were sung: (1) ‘A Lover’s Garland’ (A. P. Graves, 
translated from the Greek), (2) ‘Follow a shadow’ (Ben Jonson), (3) ‘Sleep’ (Julian 
Sturgis), (+) ‘Love is a bable’ (Robert Jones, 1601). 
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But what of ourselves? Where do we stand, 50 years on from 
October 7, 1918? Ours is a mixed inheritance of limitless devotion and 
of by no means negligible doubts. Some of us may still be hovering 
irresolutely between the earlier and later Parry: between the forthright 
impact of ‘Blest Pair, ‘Job, ‘De Profundis, “The Glories of our Blood and 
State’ and the ethical didactic works that came after the turn of the 
century—works in which he sought to expound in purely musical terms 
his philosophy of life, and to do so as explicitly in “The Vision of Life’ as in 
a literary medium, in his far-ranging treatise ‘Instinct and Character.’ 
\What we may call the ethical cantatas of the Edwardian decade were a 
tremendous enterprise, requiring perhaps a more extended harmonic 
thought and—even more urge ntly—a_ decisive exploit: ution of the 
orchestra. But let it be said, quite bluntly, that it is irritating to be told 
that Hubert Parry was indifferent to orchestral functions. He was a 
convinced Wagnerite before any other representative English composer 
and he was that without the advoc acy of his great friend Dannreuther. 
He found Berlioz’s orchestration ‘extravagantly exciting. He took me 
to hear Strauss’s “Legend of Joseph.’ He hated the theme, but relished 
the score. A great deal of loose critical scorn has been directed at Parry’s 
scoring: as if he had never written the ‘Symphonic Variations’ or the 
introduction to ‘Beyond these Voices there is Peace. And did ‘Jerusalem’ 
profit one iota by being made to appear at a Leeds Festival all bedizened 
in a garish raiment of another’s making ? 

Even so, and in this orchestral context, we must take note of three 
significant years other than 1880. 1880 was Parry’s own and, through 
him, our musical rebirth. But we must reckon also with 1899, 1900 and 
1910. ‘The first brought the *“Enigma’ Variations, the second “Vhe Dream 
of Gerontius,) and third the “Tallis Fantasy. Elgar and Vaughan 
Williams utterly changed the English concept of orchestration, By any 
standards, national or international, virtuosity was admitted. New 
powers, new values were added unto us. Parry was 100 per cent aware 
of this extension, hailed it, was wholly sympathetic, but wholly unchanged, 
Against the new background he is seen as his idealistically true self. 
Finally, in the ‘Songs of Farewell’ he made his own concept of scoring 
uniquely triumphant: but it was in his own chosen medium— the choral 
medium, So it came about that in his last years it was with and by and 
through the immemorial sound of voices that he confirmed for all his 
successors the one abiding unbroken tradition in English music, raising: it 
to a supreme level of beauty and consolation. 

Nine days ago one of our most admired music critics wrote and pub- 
lished a note on the Montreux Festival. Writing of Cimarosa’s ‘Requiem” 
he stated that ‘it proved hardly more than a curiosity, interesting by the 
very fact of its conformity with the convention of his day rather than for 
any exceptional feature.” Then he added: ‘Perhaps our great- -grand- 
children will revive Parry’s ‘Job’ with a similar sense of curiosity.” One 
wonders. It is a cogent question. In any event, some of us will not be 
there to hear it. But most of us can reasonably ‘hope to be hearing the 
‘Songs of Farewell’ this evening and Sir Adrian Boult’s performance of 
‘Job’ on the 31st, and by the most vital of all contacts to be again in touch 
with at least one of the many Parrys—especially with the one who went 
from the “Theme and Variegations’ of boyhood to ‘At the round carth’s 
imagined corners’ in the time of his rich maturity; and even farther, to 
those visionary fields which only disciplined genius can hope to explore. 


(Reprinted from Music and Letters by kind permission). 
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Sir Hugh Allen 
1869-1946 

The celebration of a centenary is one of the devices which we poor 
mortals employ to keep some sort of a hold on that most elusive of all our 
experiences—Time. ‘The philosophers are not much help to us to under- 
stand it and we are left with the notion of a continuum without beginning 
or end, a kind of moving band on which we find ourselves with others in 
front and behind, with only our memories to impose any shape or sense 
on the ever-receding present and a clock and a calendar to help with the 
approaching future. These memories are precious and we cherish them 
with as many emotional stimuli as we find appropriate ‘Thus for a 
composer—even a Beethoven whom we are not likely to forget anyhow 
we organize special performances of his music and hold learned con- 
ferences about his style, his character, his influence. But how are we 
most fitly to recall the musician who has composed nothing, made no 
gramophone records, whose once powerful name means nothing to those 
behind us on that escalator? Such was Hugh Percy Allen, one-time 
organist of New College, Oxford, conductor of Bach Choirs in Oxtord and 
London, Professor in Oxford and our Director in London, who was born 
a hundred years ago come December 23, 

His biography was written in 1948 by Dr Cyril Bailey, a classics don 
at Balliol and a stalwart of the Oxford Bach Choir. From it can be 
learned something of his family background and early life, in which all 
the seeds were sown of the various Allens which we of the next two 
generations came to know—his first lessons which he gave at College as 
deputy for Dr Read at the age of 17, his first meeting with Parry, whom 
he was to succeed, at a rehearsal of ‘Judith’ two years later, his organ 
playing from the age of 11 on a serics of frightful instruments and appren- 
ticeship to choir-training at Chichester. 

‘Various Allens’ did I say? ‘Surely to goodness’ I hear in protest, 
‘you can recognize a great man when you meet one, an unmistakable 
personality whose entry into a room you perceive without turning round 
if you have your back to the door? Just recollect that prognathous head, 
that blue gimlet eye, that massive frame, and stop hinting at schizo- 
phrenia.’ All right, I will. I shift my ground and alter ‘various’ to 
‘dual,’ two in one. This odd duality begins in circumstance, Already 
we have seen that his life-work was divided between Oxford and London. 
Moreover he was, forgive the word, bi-academical: he went up to Cam- 
bridge as an organ scholar and finished up in Oxford as the {cllow of a 
college. But the duality was even odder in his character; J. 5. Sargent 
depicted him in that well-known portrait with one eye that glared and 
the other that twinkled, to convey his ferocity in word and his gencrosity 
in deed. He could be, let us face it, outrageously rude—we chuckle now 
as we swap stories of his verbal brickbats (which were often as a matter of 
fact very funny)—and he was imaginatively kind, not just plain kind but 
imaginatively, as is best shown in his action during the war when to 
comfort an organist who had had his right arm shot off he played a service 
in Chapel with left hand and feet only to prove that it could be done. 

But the duality in unity is best shown by the change of emphasis from 
blunt to subtle ways of going about things, which happened at the age of 
50 when he relinquished most of his work in Oxford and gradually 
shed his conducting to become Director of the RCM. When he came to 
Oxford in 1901 he found a great many constricting conventions which he 
proceeded to snap—hence his reputation for being brusque, ‘harum- 
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scarum’ (Colles’s word), outrageous and a ‘character... When he came 
to the College in 1919 he found a certain number of conventions to break, 
c.g. the sexual segregation of the staircases, and also many constructive 
reforms of the curriculum to initiate, e.g. aural training, musical apprecia- 
lion, not-so-strict counterpoint, operatic training, as also training for 
teaching, conducting and criticism. But chiefly he found scope for the 
exercise, after the social devastation of the war, of other unexpected 
qualitics, of acute observation, intuitive subtlety and—yes diplomacy. 
He developed a sixth sense of what things to do and how to get them done. 
I give a small and a big example. He once pressed me very hard to 
insert a paragraph in The Times to the effect that a series of subscription 
concerts would have to close down owing to lack of financial support. I 
duly put it in one Monday morning; on his arrival at College that same 
morning the telephone rang and Beecham at the other end of the line 
came to the rescuc. In 1935 he organized a Bach-Handel festival in 
Oxford and he wanted to set up side by side in the Bodleian Library the 
autograph manuscripts of ‘Messiah’ and ‘Mass in B minor.’ The one he 
gol from the King and the other from Hitler, as the German librarian who 
brought Bach from Berlin made a point of telling me at a tea-party: ‘High 
Authority’ had authorized the loan. 

He soon became the unacknowledged head of the musical profession: 
few appointments, honours, policies were made without consulting him. 
Mr Edward Heath has recently told how he went for advice about taking 
up music as a career to ‘one of the wisest people I knew, Sir Hugh Allen at 
that time Professor of Music at Oxford.’ He is only one of scores of 
people who have done the same. H.P.A. was an unfailing source of 
wisdom and sympathy and often of practical help. Did he then change 
his character at 50? I think not, He changed his methods in changed 
circumstances. No one ever accused him of self-seeking and everyone 
recognized the strong impulse in him for good, the good of music, the 
good of musicians, the good of institutions like colleges. He had in his 
tool-kit for achieving his aims both battering-ram and winged word and 
he used them both—but not simultaneously. 

Allen shared with Parry a love of the sea and he had his own boat at 
Bosham. But once the sea made a snatch at his life. He went to New 
Zealand in the summer of 1930 for the Associated Board and he returned 
across the Pacific in a ship called the Tahiti, which foundered in mid- 
ocean. ‘The propellor shaft had broken off and she sank by the stern, 
slowly enough however for other ships to race hundreds of miles to the 
rescue. Sir Hugh’s own account, illustrated by snapshots, can be read in 
the Afagazine for the autumn term of 1930. It is a restrained account, 
which I (as editor at the time) was able to supplement from another 
source, A woman journalist on board contributed the following para- 
graph to The People: 

‘When nightfall came (there is no twilight in the tropics—darkness descends within 
10 minutes) we felt depressed sitting in the lounge with only light from kerosene lamps 
here and there, But Sir Hugh A, Allen, a Director of the Royal College of Music, South 
Kensington, played the piano for us and cheered everyone enormously.’ 

What a use for that chant intérieur that ceaselessly filled his mind, as 
he once told the Warden of New College! 

He was a great man. Those who knew him can never forget him. 
Those who did not, who were too young, or unborn, in 1946, when he 
came to a violent end, knocked down on a murky winter night by a 
motor-cyclist, which seems at once stupid and yet somehow in character, 
cannot imagine him. But credant quod scripsi—let them believe what I 
have written, FRANK HOWES 
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HENRY WALFORD DAVIES 
September 6, 1869 
March 11, 1941 


Walford Davies died 28 years ago and since then a whole generation has 
grown up which knows him only as the composer of the Solemn Melody, 
God be in my head, and the Royal Air Force March Past. Yet 30 years 
ago his name was as much a household word as those of the most 
popular television stars of today. He undoubtedly made a tremendous 
impact on the musically-receptve in England during the first 40 years of 
this century and came before the public as the composer of Everyman 

a setting of an Old English Morality Play, written for the Leeds Festival 
of 1904 and afterwards performed by every large Choral Society in the 
country. His subsequent large -seale works, of which there were mi ny, 

never caught the imagination as Everyman had done so that he is re- 

membered as the composer of a handful of miniatures. Many treasures 
are to be found by anyone who cares to delve into the vast output of his 
compositions. Waiting to be seized upon are such works as Prospice, 
Six Pastorals, Magdalen at Michael’s Gate, God created man, several solo 
songs and a host of short, very short, choral works such as O /mmanuel 
Rex, O filii et filiae and King of Glory. In all these there is originality 
and great sensitivity of word-setting. His very personal harmonic idiom, 
sustained through a long work, seems strangely dated and out of fashion 
with present- day musical thought. In contrast his miniatures often have 
a captivating freshness about them, as anyone who comes across those 
mentioned above, or his last work, a setting of the Evening Canticles in Ei 

flat, will discover. 

Sir Walford was born in 1869 in Oswestry and at the age of 12 
became a chorister at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, under Sir 
George Elvey. When his voice broke he stayed on as co-assistant with 
Hubert Hunt (later organist of Bristol Cathedral) to Sir Walter Parratt 
who had succeeded Elvey. 

In 1890 he won a Foundation Scholarship to the Royal College of 
Music and studied under Parry, Stanford and W. S. Rockstro. In 1895 
Parry appointed him to the staff of the College to teach composition and 
counterpoint. Among his pupils were William Harris (later to succeed 
him as Organist of St. George’s, Windsor), George Dyson (Director RCM 
1937-1953), Sydney Nicholson (later Organist of Westminster Abbey and 
founder of the RSCM), Martin Shaw, Nicholas Gatty, Harold Samuel 
and Rutland Boughton. 

His great gifts as a choir trainer became immediately apparent on his 
appointment to the Temple Church in 1898. Here he also showed his 
remarkable powers of improvisation and accompaniment in both of which 
he excelled. 

In his article in the RCM Magazine (Vol. 2, 1941) Sir William Flarris 
wrote that when he himself was a student ‘hardly a weck passed without 
my sitting by him in the Temple practice room at his boys’ prac tices, It 
was there that I beg gan to learn something about music, it’s interpretation 
and meaning, about books, poetry and all kinds of things which on the 
face of it seemed to have little to do with music, but which he somchow 
brought into line with the work in hand—a subtle correlation of music, 
life, and art. The influence of such a man on a boy of 16 may be 
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imagined. Walford had not long since visited Vienna and had met 
Brahms to whom he had shown a MS Symphony. Apparently Brahms 
had put his finger unerringly on all the weak spots, sent kind messages to 
College, and “regards to Sir Grove.” This visit had fired Wallord’s 
imagination, and here he was back at College teaching composition and 
counterpoint like one inspired. This is no exaggeration. Only those 
who were with him then will remember and wonder at the energy he 
managed to put into all this work, the youthful freshness and zest which 
radiated from him and infected us all.’ 

His Temple choristers, men and boys alike, responded to his unique 
and charming personality by giving him their complete and utter loyalty 
and a determination never to fail ‘Doctor.’ Leopold Stokowski, also his 
pupil, was very regular in his attendances at the Temple and played the 
organ for the full rehearsals. The Temple Church became a Mecca for 
all those who wanted to hear church music superbly sung. 

During the 1914-1918 War he was tireless in bringing music to the 
Services, conducting sing-songs, talking on music, giving recitals on third- 
rate upright pianos. Wherever he went—to camps or hospitals the 
troops begged him to come back again. In 1916 he made his first war- 
time visit to France and brought music to the fighting forces. 

In 1919 he was elected to the Chair of Music at Aberystwyth and 
became the first Director of Music in the University. In the following 
years he travelled all over the Principality bringing music to towns and 
villages, helping and encouraging music and musicians wherever he found 
the opportunity. 

He married in 1924 Margaret Evans, daughter of the Rector of 
Narberth and Canon of St. David’s. She was some 30 years his junior 
and brought an infectious gaiety into his life, becoming the perfect hostess 
to the crowds of friends of all ages who besieged their home wherever it 
might be. 

In 1927 he accepted the Organistship of St. George’s, Windsor, and 
his lovely home at 24 The Cloisters became the workshop from which he 
directed his vast musical interests. His magic touch with the Choir of 
St. George’s soon produced wonderful results and the choristers gave him 
as complete devotion as had the ‘Temple boys. 

At this time he was building up his great reputation as a broadcaster 
both to schools and in his series for adult listeners, He was the first 
musician to make a success of microphone presentation and indeed it is 
not too much to say that he was the first in any branch of broadcasting in 
this country to make a big personal hit. As Scott Goddard wrote in the 
ROM Magazine in 1941—‘His technique was masterly. No other epithet 
adequately describes that refinement of touch which characterized his 
greatest broadcasts. It was a technique made up of many ingredients. 
There was that exquisite piano playing, a vehicle for purely illustrative 
interpretation; these illustrations to ‘Talks had a curiously transparent 
quality, and for all their unselfconsciousness, or because of it, they had 
great personality. There was, too, that still more notable technique of 
blending speaking and music, the quick give and take between piano and 
the spoken word, the one explaining the other, each enhancing the 
expressive significance of the other, so that by the end of the performance 
the two had formed a complete and satisfying entity. In this Walford 
Davies was the teacher of all music broadcasters who have come after him. 
He hammered out this technique (with help from experts which he was 
never averse from considering) and perfected it before any others had 
become aware of its possibilities for wireless musical scholarship.’ 
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After five years at Windsor he resigned. He and Lady Davies went 
to live at Cookham Dean and from here the greater part of his work for 
the BBC was done, the National Council of Music for the University of 
Wales was watched over, the Festivals at Gregynog were devized, and 
Gresham lectures prepared. 

On the death of Elgar in 1934 King George V appointed him Master 
of the King’s Music and here he showed that vision and imagination, plus 
driving force, could invest that office with a new significance. 

When war broke out in 1939 he moved to Bristol to which city his 
particular section of the BBC had been evacuated. ‘The sacred music 
broadcasts from the Cathedral were his first concern and here he was in 
musical co-operation once again with Hubert Hunt, the Cathedral organ- 
ist, his co-Assistant at Windsor half a century before. 

In 1940 Sir Walford approached Dr ‘Thomas Jones, Secretary of the 
Pilgrim ‘Trust, and out of their deliberations was born the Committee for 
the Eneouragement of Music and the Arts—-generally known as CEMA, 
It was to carry music and the other arts into towns and villages all over 
the country, 

Sir Walford was a man who honestly believed that if people could get 
together and make music, half the difficulties and perplexities of this world 
would vanish, After a life dedicated to this high ideal he died after only 
three days’ illness on March 11, 1941. 

RICHARD LATHAM 


BIRTHS 

Bradshaw: to Derek and Prunella*® (Maycock) on May 11, a son, Graham Martin. 

Hall-Mancey: to Bernard David* and Christine Ann (Connors) on July 15, a daughter, 
Susan Caroline. 

Harvey: to Malcolm* and Loveday on May 15, a son, Patrick Stuart Charles. 

Lake: to lan* and Jen Sze* (Lien) on July 13, a son, Crispin. 

Little: to Richard and Carolyn* (Cockman) on September 26, 1969, a son, Jeremy 
George, 

Marchant: to Alan* and Elizabeth* (Stanley) on July 3, a daughter, Kathryn Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES 
2 


Fawcett -Thornton: Lionel Faweett* to Elizabeth Thornton*, on August 2, 1969. 
MeWilliam. Stokes: Clement Charles McWilliam* to Deborah Stokes, on August 9, 
1969. 


DEATHS 


Alexander: Arthur, 1891-1969, July 8. 

Beck: Mrs (Patricia Ford) on May 21, 1969. 

Burke: Tom, 1890-1969, September I4. 

Jacques: Dr Reginald, C.B.E. 1894-1969, June 2. 

de Jersey: Miss Everal, on August 22, 1969. 

Norris: Mrs O. T. (Evelyn Seth-Smith, a founder member of the RCM Union) April 
21, 1969. 

Sealey: Ernest John Russel, 1908-1969, July 12. 

Stubbs: Harry, 1892-1969, July 4. 

Woodworth: Dr G. Wallace, 1902-1969, July 18. 
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Photograph by Lotte Meitner-Graf Reproduced by kind permission 
f the Jacques Orchestra 


DR REGINALD JACQUES 
January 13, 1894-—June 2, 1969 
An Appreciation 


Dr Reginald Jacques, who was perhaps best known as the Musical 
Director of the Bach Choir, and the founder and conductor of the 
orchestra that sul bears his name, was a man of courage and integrity 
to a degree that was quite out of the ordinary. 

He was very badly wounded in the legs in the first world war, and 
even 40 years later he was in the surgeon’s hands so that a flare-up from 
these old wounds could be dealt with. He was in fact at no time en- 
tirely free from pain; and yet he pursued his chosen career with astonish- 
ing energy and with thought only for the end-result, knowing too well 
that hours and hours on the rostrum would only aggravate the pain, 

It was difficult to get him to talk about those wartime days, but 
he did once describe to a close friend how, having been wounded so 
grievously in the Battle of the Somme, he was carricd to the Advanced 
Dressing Station on the back of his batman. In periods of unusually 
heavy casualties such as this, it was the unavoidable practice of the 
RAMC doctors to put on one side those with little hope of recovery and 
to attend first to those less seriously wounded who could be dealt with 
comparatively quickly. He was sufficiently conscious to appreciate 
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that he had been placed in the first category and that there could not 
be much hope for him. He said that as he lay there the thought upper- 
most in his mind was —‘if only I could have lived to conduct the Matthew 
Passion just once.’ 

‘The formal particulars of his life and career can be briefly described. 
He was a very musical boy, and was a church organist at the age of 15. 
‘Then there was the War, and afterwards Oxford, where he received much 
encouragement from Sir Hugh Allen. He became organist and later a 
Fellow of Queens College. He gained his first link with London and the 
College when he was appointed to the teaching staff in 1923. In 1932 
he strengthened that link when he was selected to be Musical Director 
of the Bach Choir. He left Oxford four years later and made his base 
in London, and about that time founded his orchestra. He became the 
Music Adviser to the LCG in 1936, a post which he held until 1942. 
Soon after the outbreak of the second world war he was made the first 
Director of Music of CEMA, the organization which kept the arts alive 
during the war, which brought good music to those in the services and 
to other war workers, and which was the fore-runner of the Arts Council. 
He left GEMA, in 1945, at the end of the war, and devoted himself to 
making music, giving concerts with his orchestra, conducting others, 
broadcasting, adjudicating at festivals and continuing with the Bach 
Choir. After 15 years, ill health, caused then by an overworked heart, 
forced him to give up active music-making in 1960; and no amount of 
will-power could overcome that disability. It was a particularly severe 
wrench for him to have to give up the Bach Choir—‘my beloved Choir,’ 
as he used to call it after having been its Musical Director, and having 
been beloved by its members, for 28 years. 

He remained in London for a time, editing music for publishers, 
and writing. But he missed the active participation in music making: 
‘This was the essence of music for him. It was something to be performed, 
something to be listened to, to be understood, to be enjoyed. It was meant 
for audiences; and he had an astonishing gift for communication. His 
wretched heart condition persisted, and he spent much time in these 
latter years in hospital. It was a great joy to him to be finally released 
from hospital to spend the evening of his life in the Suffolk countryside 
with his son and daughter-in-law. But his new found joy was short- 
lived, After only a few weeks his physical apparatus could carry on no 
more, and he died at the age of 75. 

Dr Jacques taught at the College for just on twenty years, his subjects 
including aural training, conducting and teacher-training in class singing. 
He was the least flamboyant of men, and would capture the interest of 
his pupils by the sheer force of his own sincerity. For years he had 
charge of the Choral Class, and in this he was at his best. Many students 
of that generation remain grateful to him for their introduction to the 
choral classics. He understood the human voice—he was an excellent 
singer himself—and this gave him a special kind of relationship with 
both choir and soloists. ‘They felt at ease with him, and so were free 
to give of their best. 

Outside of the College, his name will for long be linked with the 
St Matthew Passion. Although he did not originate the Bach Choir’s 
annual Passion Sunday performance of the work in its entirety, it was he 
who established it as a tradition, as an essential part of British musical 
life. But it became more than that. It was not just an annual per- 
formance, of the highest quality, in which the great artists of the day 
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took part; it was an annual act of worship, a spiritual experience in this 
materialistic world, on the part of audience and performers alike, ‘The 
demand to be present outgrew the capacity of one performance, and he 
added a second, on Palm Sunday, which has been continued ever since, 
His approach to the work was one of extreme reverence and sincerity, 
He was not unduly troubled by narrow historical considerations. —Ad- 
mittedly it was an anachronism to perform the work at all with a large 
choir, and in English. But he would always say that Bach himself was 
essentially a practical man; he would use what resources were available. 
What mattered to Dr Jacques was the music itself, and that the music, 
and the greatest of the gospel stories, should get over to the audience, 
Even the chorales were treated as pieces of music in their own right 
rather than as incidental to the main story—and moulded with the 
utmost care, 

It was natural that, with this approach, his interpretation should have 
developed, rather than changed, over the years. Yet changes did take 
place. A harpsichord was substituted for a piano for the continuo, He 
felt that this really was desirable on musical grounds, And then he 
introduced a large body of schoolgirls for the Ripieno chorus. It wasn’t 
only that they provided a different quality of tone distinct from the 
sopranos in the Choir; he was very conscious that another quite different 
purpose was being served. A new generation of young people was being 
introduced to Bach’s masterpiece each year, and were getting to know 
the work the best way—from the inside. He had great feeling and 
sympathy for the young. And the young loved him, 

As a man, he was a wonderful friend, perceptive, amusing and 
full of wisdom. We must indeed be thankful that he lived to conduct 
the Matthew Passion. 

DAVID MGKENNA 


ARTHUR ALEXANDER 
1891-1969 


It is strange that the two professors, Arthur Alexander and Reginald 
Jacques, who meant most to me in my College days in the carly 1930's, 
should have died within five weeks of cach other, ‘The announcement 
of Mr Alexander’s sudden death on July 8 was a great shock, for Ruth 
Pasco and I had been to a recital at the Wigmore Hall, which he gave 
with his wife, Freda Swain, the composer, as recently as May 15. After 
the recital we went round to the artists’ room where ‘Mr A.” seemed in 
excellent form as he welcomed his friends whilst eating a sandwich to 
relieve his hunger after the day’s strenuous efforts, Not only had his 
playing given no sign of failing powers but it had, both in the two-piano 
works with Freda Swain and in his solos, been fresh, imaginative and 
vital. 

Arthur Alexander. born in New Zealand in 1891, studied as a 
scholar at the Royal Academy of Music under ‘Vobias Matthay for 
piano and Frederick Corder for composition. He taught at the Matthay 
School from 1912 to 1939, but from the time of his appointment to the 
staff of the Royal College of Music in 1920, his College teaching took 
most of his time. He was examining in South Africa when the Second 
World War broke out and remained there at the Director’s request 
because of reduced numbers at College. ‘Vogether with Freda Swain 
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Arthur Alexander 


he gave some 200 concerts and broadcasts in South Africa and Australia, 
including many illustrated talks on British music. On his return he 
resumed teaching at College until, in 1961, he reached the retiring age 
of seventy. ‘Then, partly as the result of a deputation to the Director, 
he continued teaching on an annual basis until he finally retired in 
July 1966.) ‘Though he had little time to develop his gifts for 
composition, his Four Trish Folk Songs, first published in 1929, have had 
a wide popularity. 

Alexander was an inspired teacher and a complex and interesting 
character as well. He was intensely stimulating, very outspoken and 
took a great interest not only in his pupils’ musical progress but in their 
personal development as well. He took as much trouble with his less 
advanced and less gifted pupils as with his brilliant ones, and he once 
told me that it was his interest in people which prevented him from 
becoming bored with piano teaching. He was sometimes in a good 
mood, sometimes not, so that one pupil would say to another: ‘Have 
you had your lesson yet? What mood is he in today?’ He was sparing 
in his praise, so that a very grudging “That’s better!’ after half a term of 
endeavour would be enough to send one away walking on air. 

When I first went to him, he gave his new pupils a series of lectures, 
sometimes in small groups, on musicianship and piano technique, on 
which they had to write an essay before the piano lessons proper could 
begin. He kept these essays carefully in his cupboard, where he also 
kept a cake-tin into which he put any cakes he did not want from his 

College tea-tray. He used to produce a cake for any pupil whom he 
thought looked hungry. He had a dry and original sense of humour, 
and I remember once being asked w hether I was atte nding the “Depreci- 
ation Classes, whilst he told me that he reserved a certain piece of music 
for teaching only to ‘pupils with facility but no brain.” His pupils will 
remember his postcards and his small, wriggly handwriting which filled 
up every space, often with mysterious allusions which only the recipient 
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would understand. His room was a cheerful place because, instead of 
the usual prints and photographs belonging to College, the walls were 
hung with gay landscapes painted by his brother-in-law. 

Mr Alexander had an exceptionally wide general knowledge of 
music, apart from the keyboard, and he was often to be seen at concerts, 
There must have been little piano music which he had not explored and, 
with his retentative memory, including an uncanny one for opus numbers, 
he was able to give his pupils much unusual music to learn, including 
contemporary music, instead of keeping to the well-worn classics, com- 
bined with a little Debussy and Ravel, as so many of the professors then 
did. He and John Ireland were great friends, and, when I had an 
early lesson, there would often be a knock at the door, at which Alexander 
would disappear into the passage for some time, often, I believe, to see 
Ireland’s latest composition, brought in a paper bag. ‘The missed lesson 
was always carefully made up later on. ‘Mr A. was not good at keeping 
to time: he was usually far too interested in his teaching to remember 
when to stop, and the next pupil would sit on the window-sill, often for 
a considerable time, hearing the end of the previous lesson. 

When any of Mr Alexander’s pupils played a concerto with one of 
the orchestras, which happened frequently, he almost always went 
downstairs and stood at the back of the hall to make sure that all went 
well and that the conductor did not try to impose a different interpret- 
ation on the soloist. From the point of view of interpretation, ‘Mr 
was not rigid. He was so anxious that his pupils should develop their 
own powers of interpretation that, when two of them had, unavoidably, 
to learn the same work at the same time, their performances would difler 
widely, yet be equally convincing. He disliked coaching pupils for the 
Teacher's ARCM and he protested so strongly about the institution of 
special technique examinations that he was allowed to set his own 
technique examination which consisted of exercises but no scales, of 
which he disapproved on musical grounds. Preparing pupils for Per- 
former’s ARCM and concerts was a very different matter, and obviously 
delighted and interested him. 

Alexander frequently played in public in the 1930's, Tt always 
stimulates the students to hear their professors perform, providing they 
are not away too much, which Mr Alexander was not. Tle played to 
his pupils a great deal during their lessons, which was a treme ndous joy, 
for his playing was sensitive, colourful, imaginative and alive, even 
though, because of the wide repertoire he taught, it could not always be 
perfect in its detail. His playing of certain passages of Chopin during 
my lessons I have never heard surpassed. He always wanted playing, 
above all, to be interesting, and many will still hear his voice, after a 
diffident attempt on their part, saying: ‘But its so dull/’ Te made sure 
that his pupils understood exactly what they were doing, musically and 
technically, with the result that piano teaching came very casily to most 
of them, and they did not disdain it. 

Arthur Alexander was an outstanding sight-reader and preferred 
to accompany his pupils’ concertos from the full score rather than from 
the piano reduction. He could get to the heart of the music immedi- 
ately and he had a Beechamlike gift for making second-rate music sound 
really good, when he chose. He was, indeed, no mere pianist, but, in 
many ways, had the mentality of a great conductor. ‘To have studied 
with him is a privilege and he will long be remembered with affection 
and gratitude by his many pupils. 

MAISIE, ALDRIDGE 
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A Personal Appreciation 


Nowadays, when so much that was good in Matthay’s teaching has 
passed into the generally accepted principles of pianoforte playing 
everywhere it is difficult to realize what violently conflicting feelings 
the Matthay Method could arouse in 1920, when Arthur Alexander was 
appointed to the teaching staff of the College. This was one of Sir 
Hugh Allen’s first appointments after becoming Director, and showed 
the same characteristic blend of vision and daring which inspired 
much of his work for our institution. Arthur had been one of Matthay’s 
most brilliant pupils at the Royal Academy of Music during the vintage 
years of Myra Hess, Irene Scharrer, Harold Craxton and other fine 
players, and Sir Hugh felt that the Matthay influence, then so strong at 
the Academy, should be represented at the College as well. Unfortun- 
ately, what was regarded as almost sacred in Marylebone Road was 
viewed with considerable suspicion in Prince Consort Road, and I 
think beeause of that Arthur suffered quite a lot of veiled, if not open, 
hostility from some of his older colleagues when he was first appointed. 
THowever it was not long before Arthur's fine gifts as a teacher silenced 
all criticism, and the subsequent record of his wonderful work for the 
College, both as teacher and as a member of the Board of Professors, 
justified to the fullest degree the far-sighted wisdom of Sir Hugh’s original 
choice. Arthur always pointed out that Matthay’s actual lessons had 
a stimulation and inspiration not to be found either in his somewhat 
wordy and complicated writings or in the exaggerated mannerisms of 
some of his less worthy disciples. 

I knew Arthur only very slightly during those early years —at that 
time [ think we were both very shy in different ways-—and it was only 
much later when he and his wife Freda Swain returned to Enel: ind after 
a prolonged stay of some years in South Africa that our friendship 
developed once he had really given his friendship all his usual reserve 
entirely disappeared and one was able to realize the full extent of his 
generous, loyal and warm-hearted nature, as well as his remarkable 
gilts as a musician. 

He was one of the most individual characters I have ever known. 
Although he had an apparently limitless knowledge of music of all kinds, 
nobody was ever less of a pe dant in the way he talked of it. I never 
once heard him express a second-hand opinion or a conventional judg- 
ment just. because it was the accepted thing to say or feel. One of 
his most characteristic traits was an unquenchable curiosity about 
little-known music the more unlikely and improbable his discovery 
the better pleased he was. Almost the last time I saw him I remember 
the glee with which he informed me he had discovered the existence of 
a Piano Concerto by Massenet! 

He was a very fine pianist and his playing was characterized by 
great beauty and richness of tone, splendid vitality of rhythm and rare 
interpretative insight into music of the most widely differing styles and 
periods. He was a great champion of the music of those of his con- 
temporaries he really believed in, and his recital programmes always 
reflected his interest in works, cither classical or modern, that he felt 
had been unjustly neglected. I particularly admired his playing with 
Freda on two pianos. With two such close musicians one took fine 
ensemble and a basic similarity of approach to the music for granted, 
but they did not cultivate that uniformity of approach which can some- 
times become so mechanical and often mars the playing of many pro- 
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fessional teams of duettists. When they played together they gave full 
rein to their highly individual, but none the less complementary per- 
sonalities, and this added great variety to the music—in depth of inter- 
pretation as well as in sheer instrumental sonority and colour. 

No tribute to Arthur would be complete without mentioning his 
rare sense of humour and wonderful gift for mimicry. His description 
of Matthay giving a lesson was unforgettable, and he had a fund of 
stories and imitations of the many interesting people he had known, that 
made sitting next to him at luncheon always such a delightful and 
enjoyable experience. Amongst other things I remember him telling 
me that as a young man he used to play duets with Mrs Patrick Campbell, 
the great actress. 

He was surely one of the finest piano-forte teachers the College 
has known; that the long list of his most distinguished pupils contains 
the names of so many composers, conductors and general musicians, 
as well as pianists, indicates an influence far transcending merely a 
mastery of the piano and its repertoire, fine though that undoubtedly 
was. By the force of his example I think he must also have inspired 
them with the same sense of dedication and complete musical integrity 
he himself followed so unswervingly throughout the whole of his long 
and honourable career. ANGUS MORRISON 


As one of Arthur Alexander’s old pupils, I would like to add a few words: 
He was a man I shall never forget; a wonderful teacher and a lifclong 
friend. His teaching ability was quite remarkable; he came nearer to 
making a pianist of me than any other person could have done, On the 
rare occasions when one heard him play, one could not help realizing 
what a very fine pianist and great musician he was. 

I shall never cease to be grateful for having had the privilege of 
knowing him and studying with him. JOHN SOMERS-GOCKS 


I, too, shall for ever owe an outstanding debt of gratitude to Fate for the 
day that I met Arthur Alexander. It was through working for NEMO 
Concerts, a vigorous organization for promoting the interests of musicians 
of all ages founded by his wife, Miss Freda Swain, that I came to know 
that friendly, helpful, critical yet kind approach which was so encouraging. 
To echo the words of Sir Ernest Bullock, ina recent tribute, Mr Alexander 
was not only a very gifted pianist and teacher, but also a specialist in Bach, 
Beethoven and Debussy being thus a teacher of music in it’s wider sense. 
I am personally indebted to his insatiable interest in the lesser known 
repertory in that he introduced me to songs by such composers as Medtner 
and Novak. Indeed to his last days he was preparing to take part with 
Freda Swain and Vilem ‘Tausky ina NEMO presentation “An Evening 
of Czech Music’. 

Born in Dunedin, New Zealand and educated at Wellington College, 
Arthur Alexander has on occasion interrupted his work in the northern 
hemisphere and re-crossed the ‘line’ to examine and give concerts in 
Australia and South Africa. During the early part of the war Freda 
Swain joined him there having previously written a Piano Concerto for 
him, commissioned by William Pickerill—conductor of the Cape ‘Town 
Orchestra, which she copied out on Air Mail forms and sent out in 
installments. The name ‘Air Mail Concerto’ has stuck! 

In the weeks prior to his death, Mr Alexander had just completed 
his memoirs. They will indeed live on as a fitting memory to a man 
who by his very vividness of personality, wit and charm one can never 
bid ‘Good-bye’ but merely say ‘Au revoir.’ DONALD FRANCKE 
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HARRY STUBBS 
1892-1969 


On the death of Harry Stubbs the RCM has lost one of its dearest and 
truest [riends. Fle was a unique figure, as he was not only a dedicated 
and fine musician, but made himself part of the College life. The 
RCM was indeed a vital part of his own life and he gave to it with a devotion 
that was an inspiration to all of us who knew him both as student and 
professor. 

Quite apart from his actual work at College, it was his continued 
presence at Concerts and social activities that warmed the hearts of all 
of us who performed on both minor and major occasions. How often 
before going on the platform of the Concert Hall, we wondered if there 
would be anyone in the audience, and invariably came a word of comfort 
‘Oh, Harry will turn up anyhow!’ ‘The same applied to ‘Coming ouv 
recitals in London; he would do his utmost to be there. His passionate 
love of music and his friends always came first in his mind. 

His father and mine were great friends, both students at the RGM 
soon after its opening. His father (also called Harry Stubbs) and uncle 
were singers in St George’s Chapel. ‘Two years after our Harry’s birth 
the family moved to London, and lived in Brixton, which in those days 
had charming houses and gardens and was a much sought after neigh- 
bourhood, His father and uncle left Windsor for St Paul’s Cathedral 
where they sang for years in the choir, and which the young Harry him- 
self joined as a chorister at the age of ten. Sir George Martin was then 
the organist. “he Choristers had a pretty tough time in those days and 
the only playground was on the flat roof of the Choir School—then in 
Garter Lane. 
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At 14 he won the Merchant Taylor’s Scholarship to the RCM and 
we see the long, stalky child wearing an Eton suit, mixing with all the 
adult students, and in one particular choir training class with Walford 
Davies, the only male member! 

In those golden years before the first war, between 1906 and 1913 
seven years as a student was not unusual in those days) the whole 
Goossens family were there; May and Beatrice Harrison, Cedric Sharpe, 
Phyllis Lett, Douglas Fox (the brilliant young organist who was tragically 
to lose his arm in the war), Ivor Gurney, Herbert Howells, Charles 
Lofthouse, Topliss Green, my humble self, and so many others who 
made names for themselves later. Harry studied the organ under Sir 
Walter Parratt, piano with Frederick C ‘ifle and took his other studies 
with Charles Wood, Charles Read and Walford Davies with whom he 
was later to be associated at the Temple Church. He was fortunate to 
have the St Paul’s Cathedral and Windsor Chapel Organs at his disposal 
for practising! 

He took his ARCM and FRCO in due course and lived a rich 
student life; accompanying for singing professors, playing for opera 
rehearsals, making himself useful and getting every ounce of experience 
he could. He was no lonely pianist! Before he left College he got his 
first post as organist at the Old Charterhouse, where he had a choir of 
five adult singers. It was in these early days that he delved into 16th 
century music and actually enjoyed the honour of assisting the Rev. 
Edmund Fellowes in his huge task of editing his 36 volumes of ‘Tudor 
madrigals. 

For a number of years he lived in the lovely old Charterhouse 
buildings which were once ‘Alms houses for 60 elderly gentlemen’ 
founded by Thomas Sutton in 1611; his landlady was appropriately 
named Mrs Nightingale. Besides fulfilling this post he was teaching 
the piano at the St Paul’s Choir School and playing for many services 
in the Cathedral. For nearly 40 years we find him playing the continuo 
for all ae annual performances of the Matthew Passion. 

In 1912 his father had astroke and had to give up his post of directing 
the musical programmes for some of the City Companies’ dinners, so 
Harry took on the job, which gave him an opportunity to help many of 
his friends at the RCM who were only too glad of some engagements to 
sing or play at these great City Dinners. ‘Vhe Grocers, Fishmongers, 
sii Drapers as well as the Goldsmiths Companies were all on his 
list, so here is a typical example of his love of helping his musical friends 
and setting the right standards in choice of Music. He usually had a 
quartet of singers, or a violinist and cellist and at times, on special 
occasions, he was able to engage famous artists. Keith Falkner, Stuart 
Robertson, ‘Vopliss Green, Robert Baxter, Walter Widdop and Walter 
Hyde were just a few of these friends of his who sang on many of these 
occasions, besides the ‘Templars, who frequently were in demand. 

Meanwhile the first war had broken out and being found medically 
unfit he was drafted into the London Electrical Engineers where, to the 
envy of his fellow electricians he passed all the theoretical exams with 
top ‘marks. But he was no electrician, as his wife tells me, ‘he couldn’t 
even mend a fuse, and was hopeless in electrical domestic crises! 

He was a perpetual student like all true artists and after the RCM, 
he studied with the great accompanist F’, A. Sewell, who was the Ge rald 
Moore of his day, and we find him deputizing for Mr Sewell who gave him 
the wonderful chance of playing the accompaniments for the Landon 
Ronald Concerts at the Royal Albert Hall. he singer would sing the 
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Aria with the Orchestra in the first part of f the programme and then 
Harry would pei ane the singer in the second part. Some of the 
singers, like Kirkby Lunn, for instance, were sometimes rather small in 
stature, and Harry’s great height, 6ft. 3ins. towered over them like a 
modest archangel as they came on to the platform. 

With his great gift for sensitive accompanying, insatiable study of 
the words of songs, and ability to transpose into any key, it was not 
surprising that he gradually got into the enviable roll of being the ‘much 
wanted’ accompanist, at the innumerable concerts and recitals when 
the Wigmore (then Bechstein), Grotian, Steinway Halls were all in full 
swing. Carmen Hill and Daisy Kennedy were two particular artists 
who always played with him, and the three of them gave the second 


ever broadcast from Marconi House in the Strand, long before the days 
of the BBC and all that. 


In this rich, full musical life he was leading, there was a danger of 
him becoming a bit too wrapped up, as he had no hobbies, and it was 
just music, music, music from morn to night. But one day he was 
rche “arsings with Topliss Green, one of his great friends, when his con- 
centration seemed to wander; ‘Something is up with Harry,’ said Topliss 
to a colleague, ‘He’s all over the shop!’ ‘That something was Margaret 
Bissett Robinson, one of his Charterhouse Singers, with whom he had 
fallen in love, ‘They got engaged and married in 1924 and Topliss no 
longer had to worry about his accompanist’s eye on the a They had 
a marvellous wedding in the Charterhouse Chapel. Dr Mac Pherson, 
who was then organist at St Paul’s played the organ and his assistant, 
Dr Stanley Marchant brought 12 of the Choir boys (all Harry’s piano 
pupils) to sing. A male voice quartet run by his uncle also joined in 
and then they went to Oxford for a honeymoon. Harry at last had his 
first taste of a real holiday away from music, ‘The couple found the 
Yorkshire Dales and the glories of walking with rucksacks in the country- 
side a glorious relaxation and exploring England and its historic buildings 
became one of their chief joys in life. 

‘They finally settled down in Barnes--now a veritable colony of 
musicians, but in the 1920's the only musicians living there whom they 
knew, were Herbert Howells and Isolde Me nges, whose garden adjoine d 
theirs, It was not long before Barnes felt something had hit them! 
Harry started the Castelnau Choral Society which became one of Barnes’ 
joyous amenitics. Barnes has always been proud of its individual char- 
acter and amenities, to say nothing of the village pond, at which the 
infant Margaret gazed when she was old enough! She was brought up 
in a house overlooking the pond. Harry’s Castelnau Choral Society 
must have been the chief inspiration for the now flourishing Barnes Music 
Club. 

Margaret had now become a well-known singer and they gave 
many recitals together, As Harry had been appointed to the RCM as 
professor of Piano and Accompanying soon after their marriage, life 
was a continual round of performing, teaching and concert-going, right 
up to the outbreak of war. 

In 1939 Harry’s post at the Charterhouse folded up, but in spite of 
the almost complete stoppage of concerts and recitals, it was not long 
before he and Margaret found themselves involved in that unique 
organization CEMA and they did a magnificent job performing in Rest 
Centres and Air Raid Shelters, night after night in the heavy Air Raids 
of 1940 and working in impossible conditions with pianos of incredible 
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age and pitch to say nothing of having whole chunks of notes missing. 
Then later they travelled all over the country performing in factories, 
camps and where ever people could be gathered together. 

In 1948 they moved to their lovely cottage-house and studio in 
Earl’s Gourt. The almost ideal home, where so many present and ex- 
Collegians have enjoyed parties and which became practically an annexe 
to the RCM. 

One of Harry’s new jobs after the war was to direct the ‘Tudor 
Singers after Cuthbert Bates left to join the Ministry of Education. 
For eight years they performed ail over the country singing 16th century 
music, good modern compositions and folk song arrangements. One 
of Harry’s happiest recollections Was giving the first private performs mmce 
of V augh: in Williams’ Oxford Elegy, still in manuscript, at V.\W?’s studio 
in Dorking with Steuart Wilson as me speaker. 

[Having done the same kind of thing myself no wonder he looked 
back on an unforgettable experience. } 

The Bach Choir saw much of Harry as he often deputized for, 
Reginald Jacques and helped him with auditions, and on one occasion, 
after Jacques had had a bad fall, he conducted a performance of the 
Messiah in Westminster Abbey. ‘The fact that he could not see any of 
the soloists at all did not help matters but in spite of this it was appare ntly 
a splendid performance and did not spoil his own sense of thrill and 
achievement. Rather typical of Harry’s sense of duty and courage, 
is the story of an accident, when he was examining for the Associated 
Board. He fell and broke his arm, so he just had it temporarily mended 
and then went on examining. He didn’t even inform Headquarters. 

It is very sad that in the last four years of his life he suffered so 
terribly from general ill health and failing eyesight, which was only 
alleviated by the utter devotion and courage of his wife, Margaret, 

Students who only knew him in later years never really saw him in 
his full vitality. We, who did have the luck to experience his lively mind, 
his great kindness and enormous interest in our affairs, will always think 
of him as that tall, loved figure, inseparable from College life, Tle gave 
everything he had to the well-being of the College and his musicianship 
and personal friendship will ever remain in our hearts, 

BERNARD SHORE 


Harry Stubbs was born at the Horseshoe Cloisters, Windsor Castle on 
July 25, 1892. His father was a lay-clerk at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
and had been a student at the Royal College of Music. In 1903 Harry 
became a chorister at St. Paul’s Cathedral and in 1906 was awarded the 
Merchant Taylors’ Scholarship for a musical boy on leaving the Choir 
School. 

During his ume at College he studied with Frederick Cliffe, Dr 
Hoyte, Charles Read, Sir Walter Parratt, St John O, Dykes, Dr ( tharles 
Wood and Sir Walford Davies. From 1911 he was organist at the Old 
Charterhouse Chapel until 1940, when it was closed due to war restric- 
tions. 

In 1923 two important events occurred. He joined the College staff 
and he became engaged to Margaret Bissett Robinson—they were 
married a year later at the Old Charterhouse Chapel. 
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His subsequent career was, no doubt, influenced by his cathedral 
background and love of vocal music and although his teaching included 
theory, harmony, aural training and piano, it was in piano accompani- 
ment and coaching in repertoire that his influence as a teacher was most 
felt, Jn the years before the war he was in demand as an accompanist 
both in London and the provinces and took part in many Union At 
Homes and College Concerts. During the war he toured gencrally 
with his wife—for CEMA, entertaining workers in factories, camps, 
villages and in fact in any place where scrious music was wanted. Noth- 
ing delighted him more than to play the continuo for the annual perform- 
ance of the ‘Matthew Passion’ in St. Paul’s and also for the Bach Choir 
and Goldsmith’s Choral Union. His work as conductor of The Tudor 
Singers enabled him to indulge his love of 16th century music in many 
recitals and broadcasts. In awarding him a Fellowship in 1950 the 
College recognized the debt they owed him for years of untiring and 
faithful service. 

A keen lover of nature and architecture, he would spend many 
stummer vacations with his wife walking among the Yorkshire dales or 
staying for a few days in a cathedral city absorbing the ‘sermons in stone’ 
that it had to offer. 

It is for his integrity both as friend and musician that he will be 
remembered by the many students who were taught by him in Room 63 
and who owe so much to him for his inspiration and example. Although 
his criticisms were at times severe they were always just and, personally, I 
never knew him to lose his temper (though frequently he must have had 
reason to do so!) or speak ill of any man, He brought a calm and quiet 
mind to bear upon all his work and gave a sincere friendship to all whom 
he met in a life dedicated to music and the College. After three years of 
declining health he passed away on July 4, a day regretted by all who 
knew him, 

ALLAN W. BUNNEY 





I first knew Harry Stubbs as a fellow student at the Royal College in the 
carly 1920's. He was finishing his course and I was commencing mine. 

Very soon he was appointed a Professor and I became one of his first 
pupils in accompanying. 

The debt of gratitude I owe to his memory for all he did for me in 
my student days cannot be measured. It was not only the inspiration of 
his teaching, but the practical help he so generously gave, in the form of 
recommendations for engagements and the opportunities of performing, 
which meant so much to a young man just entering the profession. I 
think one of the proudest moments of my career was when I was engaged 
to share the accompanying with him at the Cramer Ballad Concerts at the 
Wigmore Hall, before the war. 

Harry was a man of great musical integrity; setting himself a high 
standard and expecting the same of others and while he would not ‘suffer 
fools gladly’ he was always ready to help and encourage those who he 
considered worthy. 

Music was his whole life and he kept in touch with current musical 
events almost to the last. When attending a concert or other musical 
function one always scemed to look for Harry and Margaret and sure 
enough they were nearly always there. 

He will be sadly missed. 


CECIL BELCHER 











CEDRICG CLIFFE 
1902-69 


Cedric Cliffe’s father, Frederic Cliffe, was one of the original professors at 
the RCM, whose pupils included Arthur Benjamin and John Ireland; a 
Yorkshire composer of the generation of Parry and St inford, and an early 
traveller in the Antipodes and South Africa on behalf of the Associated 
Board. Cedric was born in 1902. As a child he accompanied his father 
on an examining tour of New Zealand. He had memories of primitive 
hotels, uncomfortable voyages in small coasters and travel by horse-drawn 
diligence through the Southern Alps. 


It was soon evident that Cliffe possessed the sharp intelligence and 
phenomenal memory that was in later years to make his name familiar to 
many as a regular member of the panel i in the radio programme ‘Round 
Britain Quiz.’ From his parents’ home in London he went to a well- 
known day school in Bayswater which launched him on a round of 
academic successes: scholarships to Eton and to Balliol College, Oxford, 
many prizes at school and university, a double first in classics and first 
place in the civil service exam of 1925. But during this period, and 
indeed throughout his life, his main interests were not so much in his 
official studies as in music and drama. His parents, whose outlook was 
typically Edwardian, deplored this, for they were determined that their 
son should achieve the highest levels of the Foreign Office in the service of 
the British Empire. ‘To further this end they would not allow him to take 
part in music-making or to have music lessons of any kind, Consequently, 
membership of the Oxford Bach Choir, under Sir Hugh Allen’s dynamic 
leadership, marked his first experience of choral singing and to the end of 
his days his self-taught fumblings at the piano could give pleasure only to 
himself. But nothing could stop him reading about music and listening 
toit. Inthe days before electric recordings and universal wireless he would 
listen by the hour to two music scholars of Balliol the present prolessor 
of music at Oxford and the writer of this article —as they pounded through 
four-hand arrangements of standard works (at that time the accepted 
method of exploring the classics), and he became considerably involved in 
various dramatic activities, in and out of his College. 

Cliffe duly entered the Colonial Office, but life in the civil service, 
even as private secretary to the governor of Nigeria, did not really appeal 
to him, and after 10 years he resigned to join the BBC of the Reith era, 
Here for a time he was happy, first as a general handyman at Bristol, and 
then, after a tour of South America, as first director of the Latin-American 
Service. But the war came, his parents were dead, he was a bachelor 
with no close relatives, and he felt that his life was too sheltered. Despite 
opposition, he resigned from the BBC and joined the ranks of the RAI 
to become a night fighter radar officer. For four or five years this middle- 
aged navigator was on active service in Beaufighters and Mosquitoes in 
N. Africa, Malta and Sicily. By great good fortune his pilot, little more 
than half his age and now vice-chancellor of Essex University, shared 
many of his interests. Dr Sloman remembers ‘his astonishing intellect 
for years he did The Times crossword in his head’ (every Sunday morning 
he would polish off Torquemada of The Observer in about 30 minutes). 
Dr Sloman remembers too ‘his wide knowledge of music: he wrote the 
first draft of his book The Making of Music (published in 1949) under a 
tent in N. Africa without access to a single work of reference.’ 
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After the war was over Cliffe rejoined the BBC but soon found the 
work uncongenial. He was welcomed back into the civil service, where 
he remained until retirement in 1962. For a time he was a Cabinet 
Sceretary, when his minutes were regarded as models of luc idity. It was 
during this period that he came identified with ‘Round Britain Quiz.’ 
Sir Dennis Brogan writes: ‘I think there is no doubt that his main devotion 
was to music. He could, as he once did, produce Latin and Greek verses 
on the side while answering a question on the Quiz, but it was on musical 
questions, especially on opera, that his memory was so overwhelming.’ 

The devizing of taut and theatrically effective opera libretti was a 
skill which he had begun to exercise before the war began. Prima 
Donna, an amusing one-acter to music by Arthur Benjamin, a composer 
with whom he often collaborated, has been performed at the RCM; ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities, a romantic, full-blooded affair, received good notices 
when it was performed at Sadler’s Wells—this opera and Tartuffe had 
music by Arthur Benjamin —there was a one-act opera on an Irish subject 
commissioned by the BBC and set by Joan Trimble, and as recently as 
May 1969 there were three performances in London of his adaptation of 
Conrad’s novel Under Western Eyes for the composer John Joubert. 

Clifle’s views on the writing of libretti were effectively expressed in 
1968 at the annual London conference of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, and in 1969 in a Loveday Memorial Lecture at Bristol Univer- 
sity. He was convinced that plots should be skeletal, that philosophizing, 
fine phrases and polysyllabie words should be shunned like the plague, 
that the librettist should always have a clear idea of the composer's needs, 
to allow for solo, duet, ensemble and chorus work, always remembering 
that while a few words can suflice to express thought or emotion, music 
needs much more time in which to deploy to create a comparable effect. 
MAURICE ALLEN 


JACK SEALEY 


1908-1969 

After his taining at the Royal College, Jack Sealey was appointed by 
George Dyson to the music staff at Winchester College, primarily as violin 
teacher, Apart from his war service, when he served in the RAF, he 
remained there for 34 years until 1963, and did much to enrich the 
musical life not only of Winchester College, but also of the city; for in due 
course he became Conductor of both the Winchester Operatic and the 
Winchester Amateur Orchestral Societies. He was also leader of the 
Winchester Musie Club Orchestra throughout his time there and did 
much to raise the standard of string playing among local amateur players. 

Although he was known as a violinist (he was, incidentally, a first 
cousin of Eda Kersey whose carly death cut short a promising career), he 
was also an able keyboard player; and it was typical of his perseverance 
that he should have started to learn the organ, never having studied it 
before, shortly after he came to Winchester in 1929, and in a few years 
succeeded in passing the FRCO Examination—surely a remarkable 
achievement—in addition to taking his B.Mus. Degree. 

Many a lesser person would have become submerged by the routine 
of school teaching and allowed his playing to slip. Not so Jack: he 
maintained the highest artistic standards and was no less an exacting 
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task-master of himself than of his pupils, many of whom have cause to be 
grateful to him today. And not only was he a first-rate performer and 
individual teacher (though he did not suffer fools gladly), he was an able 
coach of chamber music, as many Wykehamists will remember. 


Had he not combined with his innate modesty a certain degree of 
nervousness, he might well have achieved fame as a solo performer, ‘The 
old joke ‘those who can, do; those who can’t, teach’ could scarcely be 
more inept than in this case: it is a measure of the high esteem in which 
he was held in musical circles that he should have become leader of the 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra a comparatively short time after he had left 
Winchester in 1963. 

It is people such as Jack Sealey who enrich the musical life of this 
country to an unseen and quite immeasurable degree, and his musical 
integrity deserves to be remembered with gratitude. 


CHRISTOPHER GOWAN 


G. WALLACE WOODWORTH 


James Edward Ditson, Professor of Music (Harvard University), B.A, 
M.A., Mus.Doc., Lirr.D. 


“WOODY” 
November 6, 1902-July 18, 1969 


‘Harvard has plenty of learned scholars but precious few transcendent 
teachers. It is the latter who give Harvard its special character. . . 
They do so not only through what and how they teach but also through 
what they are towering personalities, The departed among that select 
company was increased by one with the death of Professor G. Wallace 
Woodworth.’ 


Thus Harvard University reported Woody’s death followed by a 
summary of all his great achievements in American music and particu- 
larly for Amateurs. 

He studied conducting here in 1928 with Malcolm Sargent and 
returned here with Evelyn, his wife, for a ‘Sabbatic’ year in 1967-8 to 
conduct the choral class. All knew him as a generous and good man and 
a great teacher. We shall never forget his splendid and very human 
performance of the B.Minor Mass; for all of us, performers and audience, 
were made to comprehend the work anew through his mind, 

He was kindness itself to me when I sang with the Boston Symphony 
in the thirties and I well remember that Koussevitsky was always 
delighted with the choir (Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Societies) trained so well by Woody. 

He was a rare person. He made one feel happy for having met him 
if only in passing. Is there anything better in life? 

K.F, 
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REVIEW 


Robert Sherlaw Johnson Piano Sonata No. 2 Oxford University Press. 21s. 


I have not previously come across any of Mr Johnson's works, my experience of him 


being confined to one or two hearings of his piano-playing, notably a most impressive 


performance in Messiaen’s *Harawi’ song-c yele. This experience lead me to anticipate 
some possibly effective and imaginative writing for the instrument, and this is certainly 
borne out in this Sonata, written in 1967, and laid out and engraved with commendable 
clarity in this edition. (How many modern works are made more apparently complex 
for the would-be performer by cramped and unattractive lay-out?). It makes use not 
only of effects utilizing the overtone capabilities of the instrument, but also many non- 
keyboard possibilities, such as pizzicati and glissandi on the strings, the hitting of strings 
with finger and fingernail, and the damping of the string with the finger as the key is 
struck, Iiven the frame is brought into play to produce pitches related to one another, 
by means of drumsticks, which are also used to hit the strings. 

All this may smack of highly-coloured gimmickry, but my fecling is that these 
effects are well-integrated into the structure of the whole. The three movements are in 
fact varied not by traditional contrasts in tempi, mood, ete., but in their transformations 
of common material by means of the contrasts and integration of normal sonorities with 
the non-keyboard sounds. ‘Thus, in the second movement, material already stated in 
the first, is juxtaposed with passages using the inside of the piano for the first time. 
These passages themselves spring out of the original figurations, so as to provide a com- 
mentary or added dimension on them, and the function of che third movement is to vary 
the ideas more basically, by means of rhythmic distortion, greater density of chordal 
writing, more integrated use of non-keyboard effects, so as to make a logical bal 
the previous movements’ more extreme stances. 


It has not been possible for the present reviewer to examine this work as he normally 


might--i.e, by playing it. The executant tec hniques used obviously need a good deal of 
work on the part of the performer, and the 


ance to 


development of co-ordination abilities outside 
his normal experience. It will therefore be especially interesting to hear the recording 


of this work, by John Ogdon, which is apparently in the offing, and to judge how this 
vivid piece of work comes off overall in performance, 


STEPHEN SAVAGE 


MUSIC RECEIVED 
Piano Solo 


Pour Impromptus David Harries Bs. 
0.U.P. 

String Trio 

Divertimento lan Lake 10s. 
Chappell 


complete 


Cello or Viola Solo 


Prayer Schubert, freely udapted by 


Howard Ferguson 7s 
OUP. 

Guitar Solo 

Four Elizabethan Dances transcribed by 
Anthony Rooley 5s. 
O.U:P: 

Guitar Duet 

Three Dances Orlando Gibbons 
arr. Hector Quine Di 


OUGP: 
Treble or Mixed Voices and Organ 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis Marjory Nops 9s 
Boosey and Hawkes 








Dates for the Diary 


October 6 Memorial Service for Mr Harry Stubbs. St. Sepulchre’s Ghurch at noon, 
Organ Construction and Maintenance Lecture. Mr W. J. Goodey. 
Room 90. 5 pm. 


October 8 Concert of Electronic Music. Concert Hall. 7 pm. 


October 20 International Exchange Concert. Students of the Conservatoire 
Royal de Musique de Bruxelles. Goncert Hall. 7 pm. 


November 3 Lecture-Recital on the Baryton. Mr James Liebner. Recital Hall, 
=) pm. 

November 19 RCM Union Annual General Meeting and Party. 6 pm, 

November 21 Walford Davies Centenary Concert. 7 pm. 

November 24 Hindemith: ‘Das Marienleben.’ Christina Clarke (Soprano), 


Bernard Roberts (Piano). Recital Hall. 5 pm. 


November 26 President’s Visit at 3 pm. Menotti: ‘Amahl and the Night Visitors,’ 
Parry Theatre. 
Performances also on November 27 and 28. 7 pm. 


December 8 Council Meeting, Lunch and A.G.M. Centenary Tribute to Sir Hugh 
Allen: 
3.00 Concert in Concert Hall. 
t.30 Reception in Recital Hall. 


First Orchestra Concerts. Conductor Mr Vernon Handley. 
October 30 and December 4. 7 pm. 


Second Orchestra Concerts. Conductor Mr Harvey Phillips. 
October 28, November 20 (Chamber Orchestra) and December 9. 7 pm. 


Concerto Trials. November 28 and December 5. 2 pm. 


Student-Composers Concert Patrons Fund. October 17. 7 pm. Concert Hall. 


Students Association Concerts. October 24; November 10; December | and December 11. 
7 pm. 


Harpsichord Concert. November 12. 5 pm. Concert Hall. 


Navarra Master Classes and Music Group of London: Workshops are being held through- 
out the Term. 


Easter Term, January 5-March 26, 1970 


Apart from the usual number of College concerts, next term’s fixtures will include: 


Monday, January 12 Eric Fenby will give a talk on DELIUS. 5 pm. 

Friday, January 16 RCM students will give an International Exchange Concert 
at the Conservatoire Royal de Musique de Bruxelles, 

Thursday, February 26 Chamber Orchestra Concert at Oxford. 

Tuesday, March 10 Recital by Raphael Puyana. 5 pm. 

March 23-26 Nadia Boulanger Master Classes 


Summer Term, April 27-July 18 











The Royal Collegian: Home and Abroad 


RICHARD ARNELL has recently been appointed visiting Professor in the Humanities 
on a Fulbright Exchange at Hofstra University, Long Island, New York. During the 
last year he also lectured at Bowdoin College of Music, Brunswick, on ‘Student films and 
the multi-media,’ as well as publishing two papers: Rain Folly—an opera film for the 
Hofstra Review and jointly with Robert Volz, Long fellow and Music for the New England 
Quarterly, 


Compositions during last year included Combat Zone, a multi-media work for 
two speakers, soprano, baritone, brass ensemble, percussion, piano, taped electronic 
sound and film, This work was commissioned by the Hofstra University Choir. Two 
works have been commissioned for 1970--The Town Crier, a setting of Stanley Young 
for speaker and orchestra to be written for Hofstra University and August 20 1968 a 
multiemedia composition for Bishop's University in Quebec Province, being a setting of 
a poem by the Canadian poet Ralph Gustafson. 


ANGELA BEALE of Wolverhampton was given first place in Rio de Janciro’s fourth 
international festival of song. She also won a golden medal for the best interpretation 
of songs by Villa-Lobos and received a standing ovation. 


JULIAN BREAM gave two recitals during the British Week in Tokyo this year. On 
September 28 at the Nissei Vheatre the first recital consisted of 18 picces from the Golden 
Age of English lute music, 1580-1610, including compositions by John Dowland, Peter 
Philips, Mraneis Cutting, Robert Johnson, Thomas Morley, Daniel Bachelor, Anthony 
Holbourne, Philip Rossiter and William Byrd. His second recital devoted to works for 
guitar was given at the Sankei Hall on October | and included works by Henry Purcell, 
Lennox Berkeley, Richard Rodney Bennet and Benjamin Britten. Mr Bream’s visit to 
Japan, which was his fourth since 1965, was made through arrangement with the British 
Couneil and the New Artists’ Association of Tokyo. 


ROBERT FLEMING, a pupil of Arthur Benjamin and Dr Herbert Howells from 
1937-1939 and at present Musical Director of the National Film Board of Canada, has 
been appointed to the faculty of Garleton University, Ottawa, as Lecturer in composition 
And contemporary music. 


RUTH KATHLEEN HAMILTON SMITH has been awarded an Italian Government 
scholarship which will enable her to study opera singing in Milan during the coming year. 


PROFESSOR PERCIVAL R. KIRBY, Emeritus Professor of Music of the University 
of Witwaterstrand, has been accorded the signal honour of being elected an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. Professor 
Kirby, now 82 and living in retirement in Grahamstown, is a man of many parts and has 
played a leading role in the musical life of South Africa. A recognized authority, his 
book The Musical Instruments of the Native Races of South Africa is a standard work. Other 
notable literary publications by the Professor are the Diary of the famous explorer Adam 
Smith, edited for the Van Riebeeck Society and his own amusing autobiography, Wits 
End, published by the South African Music Rights Organization. 





DELLA JONES was the outstanding contestant in the Yorkshire Opera Prizes final 
competition this June, winning both the Master Singer prize of £50 and the Elizabeth 
Harwood prize for the best soprano. 


MARY LOUISA POND, a piano teacher in the Junior Department at the College has 
been awarded a German government scholarship to study music at the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst, Heidelberg. 


FRANK SHIPWAY, conductor of the Forest Philharmonic Society in Walthamstow for 
the past five years, has been appointed assistant conductor of the Deutsche Oper in 
Berlin where Lorin Maazel is artistic director. Mr Shipway will not be foresaking his 
post with the Walthamstow Orchestra since he intends to commute thither from Berlin. 


GEOFFREY FP. SMITH is newly appointed Lecturer in Music at Portsmouth College of 
Education. 
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DOUGLAS YOUNG. On July 7 at the Holland Park Theatre, The Royal Ballet 
School gave the first performance of a ballet, The Listeners, to a score by Douglas Young, 
v in his fourth year at College and a composition student of Anthony Milner, The 





usic, an 


evocative setting of two poems by Walter de la Mare for reciter, chorus and 
chamber orchestra, was played by a group of College students conducted by Barry 
Wordsworth, and recorded. Geoffrey Cauley’s subtle and imaginative choreography 
was excellently matched to the music. Both ballet and score received favourable com- 
ment tn the Press and aroused enthusiasm in the audiences at London and later at the 
Yvonne Arnaud Theatre, Guildford. Young has since been commissioned to write a 
short ballet score for performance by the Royal Ballet School in November at the Col- 
legiate Theatre in a programme arranged for the Friends of Covent Garden, Entitled 
Pasiphae, it is based on the ancient Cretan myth of the birth of the Minotaur, the man 
with a bull’s head. Young’s Trio for strings, which won the Cobbett Prize in 1968, will 
receive several public performances during the winter, including one at the Purcell 
Room; the score will shortly be published by Faber. 


ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 1969 
PRIZES AND MEDALS 


GRADE III's 
PIANOFORTE 


BEDDINGTON Prize or £11 David Dunn 


Herpert SHARPE Prize or £4 4s. AND MCEwern Prize or £4 bs. Sheila Starkey 
SINGING 

Cuitver WILSON Prize or £12 : : : Kathleen Parker 
Gruita Grist Prize (Women) or £6 105, . ‘ ‘ Sandra Levene 
Mario Grist Prize (MeN) or £6 10s, ; : ; Michael Bauer 
VIOLIN 

Dove Prize or £9 . ‘ » David Wykes 
Bearrick MONTGOMERIE Prize or £7 é ‘ : » Roy Glossop 
VIOLA 

Avrrep Guison Prize or £6 6s. AND Ernest Tomiinson Prize ov £5 Philip Ewens 


VIOLONCELLO 

SteRN Prize or £5 5s. AND ScuoLermip Prize or £4 ds. ; Teather Cook 
GRADE IV's 

PIANOFORTE 


Evven Suaw WiLtiAMs Prize or £12 : : ; . Vo Ving Toi 
PAUER Prize or £11 ; ; : i » Kay Armour 
Borwick Prize or £9 ; i ‘ ‘ Choi Sown Lee 
Marcor Hastuvron Prize or £5 : é ; Christine Langley 


SINGING 
Dorotiy Stk Prize or £8 AND LONDON Musica Sociery’s Prize £445. Susan Danicl 


DAN Price Prize or £4 45. AND PowNALL Prize or £4 4s, ’ Martin Oram 
VIOLIN 

Howarpb Prize or £22 ; : ; 5 . Paul Wood 
Dove Prize or £11 . , ' : : . David Wood 
Nacuez Prize or £6 6s. 7 5 ; Richard Howarth 
VIOLA 

Lestey ALEXANDER Prize or £15 10s. . , . Malcolm Williamson 
VIOLONCELLO 

Lestey ALEXANDER Prize or £15 10s... ; : Catherine Bunting 
DOUBLE BASS (Highest Grade Examined) 

GrorrrREY TANKARD Prize or £7 . : Z Ruth Mitchell 
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ARPSICHORD (Grade IV or V 
Grorrney TANkarp Prize ov £11 


IIARP (Grade IV or V 

Jack Mornison Prize ov £15 . 
GUITAR (Grade IV or V 

Jack Monson Prize or £15 . 
WOODWIND 


Onivin Dawson Prize or £5 
James Prize or £3 3s. 


ORGAN 
Grovrny TANKARD Prize or £13 


Pannaty Prize ov £5 AND Hato Prize or LAAs 


THEORY 
Eowarnp Hrour Prize o1 £9 
ALLouin Prize ov £4 


Not Awarded 


Not Awarded 


Not Awarded 


Malcolm Messitter (Oboe 


Howard Davidson (Clarinet 


lan Le Grice 
Jane Parker-Smith 


Jason Smart 
Malcolm Procter 


GRADE V's 


IANOPFORT IE 


CHAPPELL Mipat AND £5 5s. AND Perer Morrison Prize or £31 


Hopkinson Goto Mrpat AND Norris Prizt 


Horkinson Sirver Mrpar AND MARMADUKE BARTON Prazt or £13 


SINGING 

Hunry Lisi Prize or £14 anp Acnes Nene 
ALBANE Prize (Wommn) ov £9 , 

Henry Brownr Prize (Maes) o1 Lo 


CLARA BUTT AWARDS (£25 vac 


VIOLIN 


Srourzker Prize (IN Memory ov Anaerr SAMMONS) OF £52 10s. 


W,. HL. Rap Prize or £20 


STANLEY BLAGROVE Prize or £11 (shared be 


VIOLA 

Ernest TOMLINSON Prize or £20 
VIOLONCELLO 

Mrs Witt, Gornon Prize or £18 
STUART Knussen Prize or £11 
WOODWIND 

Joy Boverron Prize or £26 (Onor) 
Eve Kiseu Prize or £13 (Frere) 


Grorerey PANKARD Prize oF £13 (CLARINET) 


ARTHUR SOMERVELL Prize Or £13 (Bassoon) 
BRASS 

ARTHUR SOMERVELL Prize or €13 (Horn) 
MANns Prize or £5 

ORGAN 

Wanrorp Davies Prize or £25 

Watrorp Davies Prize or £20 


Anne 


Niel Immelman 
Robert Stanley Ferguson 
David Helfgott 


or £22 


ILLS HARTY ‘TRopity Brian Rayner Cook 
Della Jones 


Brian Rayner Cook 


Collins; Oriel Sutherland; Ann 
Williams; Annette Thompson; Margaret 
Fynch; Peter Anelma 
Maxwell Jarman 


Stearn; Jones; 


Levon Chilingirian 
Mark Butler 


tween) — John Trusler and Joan Atherton 
Simon Rowland Jones 


Not Awarded 
Nigel Parry 


Peter Walden 
Auriol Lark 
Pamela Torrance 
Catherine Morton 


Jan Keay 
Not Awarded 


Richard Coulson 
Howard Shelley 


COMPOSITION PRIZES 


\ 
f 


SULLIVAN Prize or £9 
Farrar Prize or £6 


&l7 


STANTON JERFERTES Prize or £5 5s. (FoR SONG Writtnc) 


INTERNATIONAL Music Company Prize or £1 
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Michael Ball 


Michael Ball 


5 Stephen Wikner 





CONDUCTING PRIZES 


St1erR Prize or £8 ‘ : ‘ Barry Wordsworth 
Ricorpr Prize (MINIATURE SCORES ‘ ; : Stephen Wikner 


OPERA PRIZES 


Micuart Mupre Conpuctinc Prize or £22 : : Graham Bond 
Harry Rectnatp Lewis Prize or £3 3s, : - . Della Jones 
Ricorpr Prize (Vocar Score ; - ‘ Raymond Seally 
Drrecror’s Spectar Prize or £2 2s. : 3 ‘ Roger Begley 


COBBETT HURLSTONE CHAMBER MUSIC COMPETITIONS 


Composers: Firsr Prize or £15 : ; ‘ Nicola Le Panu 
Second Prize or £10 ‘ ‘ Michael Ball 
Perrormers: Firsr Prize or £20 (split between CG hristopher Nicholls ‘Peam: 
Martin Loveday; Simon Rowland-Jones; Nigel Parry 

SECOND Prize or £15 (split between George Brown Ensemble; 


Andrew Cauthery; Howard Davidson; Carolyn Davies; 
Andrew Smith; Helen Waley; Lawrence Casserley 


OCTAVIA TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS : ‘ Not Awarded 
GEOFFREY TANKARD AND BEATRICE TANKARD LIEDER PRIZE 

Sincer: £35 : ; Brian Rayner Cook (RCM) 

Accompanist: £15 : : . Jeremy Brown (RAM) 
THE HERZL GOLDBLOOM SONG RECITAL PRIZE 

SINGER: £60 (joint : , G avoline Friend; Brian Rayner Cook 

Accompanist: £12 : ‘ ‘ : Bryn ‘Turley 
THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS 

FOR A DisTINGUISHED STUDENT) : ; ‘ Graham Bond 


PERCY BUCK AWARD OF £75 (£37 10s, each) — Levon Ghilingirian; Clifford Benson 
RAT MOND FFENNELL PRIZE (vor 3rp Year GRSM Srupents) 
Ist Prize: £12 ) f f Joan Atherton 


2np Prize: £8 f £10 cach ; : | Edward Warren 
NADIA BOULANGER PRIZE ; ‘ ‘ Not Awarded 
LADY MAUD WARRENDER AWARD OF £5 ‘ : . Linda Speck 
GERMAN LANGUAGE PRIZE (shared between) Patricia Parker and Margaret Gimson 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE PRIZE : ‘ Catherine James 
DR SALEEBY PRIZE FOR SINGERS (vor Bass on Barrronr) £25 Michael Follis 
£20 Glyn Davenport 
THE BARBIERI PRIZE FOR SINGERS (Prereraary Sopranos) £40 — Caroline Friend 
THE JULIE LASDUN AWARD £11 ; . Ann Flatton 
THE CITY LIVERY CLUB MUSIC SECTION PRIZE OF £10 Benedict Cruft 
THE DANNREUTHER PRIZE (CONCERTO) £13 ; David Helfgott 
MARJORIE WHYTE MEMORIAL PRIZE : ‘ . Sara Paccy 
CROYDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PRIZE OF £5 5s. — . Martin Loveday 
SARAH MUNDLAK PRIZE OF £3 3s. (por A GRSM Srupent) Graham Bond 
THE MAJOR VAN SOMEREN-GODFERY PRIZE Rosemary Hardy ; 
Caroline Churchill; Timothy Rowe 
RUTH GILBERT LIEDER AWARD (ror « Ligper Sincer) £5 Elizabeth Lane 
IST YEAR STUDENT PRIZES: 
Ricketts Vion Prize or £6 6s... ; ; Elizabeth Wilcock 
Srvart OrGAN Prize or £4 45. c Margaret Phillips 
HARRY EVANS AWARD £22 10s. (ror A Weis StupenT) . Ann Williams 
LOFTHOUSE PRIZE £5 5s. (ror Harpsicuorp Continuo) Barry Wordsworth 
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MAAS PRIZE £15 (vor « Tenor) 


STR ADRIAN BOULT CONDUCTING PRIZES: (£50 each 





James Colclough 


Graham Bond; Barry Wordsworth; George Brown; 


THE DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIZE OF £10 10s. . : 
TAGORE GOLD MEDALS (vor tHe Most Distincuisnep STUDENTS OF 
run Year) AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE OF £50 EACH 


Colin Metters; Lawrence Casserley 


John Balme 


1) Della Jones 
(2) Clifford Benson 


GRSM FINAL EXAMINATION RESULTS 
July 1969 
Pass with Distinction 


Joan Atherton 
Edward Warren 


Christine Aiers 
Andrew Armstrong 
Valerie Banks 
Judith Barnes 
Richard Bates 
Graham Bond 
John Burdekin 
Paul Butler 

Jane Carpenter 
Carol Chapman 
Brian Cooper 
Richard Coulson 
Carys Davies 
Harold East 
Viviane Eyles 
Norman Finlay 
Janet Garbutt 
‘Timothy Goulter 
Christopher Grant 
Josephine Harmsworth 
Carole Harris 
John Hatt 


Michael Hensor 
Cecilia Hinton (Recall) 
Jean Holt 

Lorraine Hughes 
Richard Jacquet 
Pauline Johnson 
Jeffrey Lague 

Julia Lorch 
Maureen McIntosh 
Alison Monk 
Michael Moran 
Christine Partington 
Melanie Puckle 
Marcus Sealy 
Christopher Stowell 
Roderick Swanston 
Roger Tebbett 
Mary Thurman 
Hazel ‘Todd 


Janet Willday 


Roger Wills 
Paul Wood 
Philip Yeeles 


ARCM EXAMINATIONS—JULY 1969 


The following are the names of the successful candidates: 


SecvTION I, PiAnororre (Performing) 
“Barwell, Margaret Anne 
Blackburn, Kathleen Jane 
Bushell, Olwen 
e*Chang, Josephine 
Christensen, Faye Leone 
*Conridge, Graham 
*Cremnitz, Guy Charles 
cfDavies, Julian Leigh 
Dwyer, Peter William 
*Gore, Terence Nicholas 
Hird, Sarah Louise 
Papadopoulos, Marios 
Phillips, Heather Sally 
cRagnarsdéttir Ragnar, Anna Aslavg 
cRalph, Jane Mary 
Terroni, Raphael 
e*To Chung Fong, Ting Hoi 
Wilson, Christopher John 


St. Ives, Cornwall 
London 

Pontefract 

London 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
London 

Dorking 

London 

New South Wales, Australia 
Altrincham 
Huddersfield 

London 

Ilford 

Iceland 

Redditch 

London 

Rhodesia 

Bedford 


Section II. Pranororte ({ Teaching 


cAshfield, Frances Rhoda 
cBalme, John Quentin 
Beaumont, Alan Stuart 
cBennett, Rosalind 
Blacker, Olwen Mary 
c*Brooks, Marion Pauline 
Brown, Gayle Sharlene 
cBurrows, Gillian Ann 
Carr, Edwin James Nairn 
Collett, Barry 
Cook, Valerie 
*Corrigan, Margarct 
Crow, David Arthur 
cDickinson, Stephen Nicholas 
Edwards, Mary Louise 
Fairbrother, Stephen John 
e*Flindt, Margaret Jane Huntley 
Gillott, Audrey Winifred Mary 
*Gosling, Margaret Mary 
Gover, Valerie 
cHarding, Susan Amanda 
cHarper, David Christopher 
Harriman, Terence Roy 
Henceker, Julia Mary 
cHill, Josephine Margaret 
cHodder, John David 
Homer, Marilyn 
Ho, Wai On 
John, Malcolm Semple 
Jones, Barbara Klyne 
*Jones, Gabrielle Eirene 
cKazimirska, Margot 
Kinloch, Victoria 
Lock, Penelope Olive 
*Long, Gillian Margarct 
*Lumicy, Rose Margarct 
*Mitchell, Robert 
*cMoor, Nicholas Peter 
O'Sullivan, Martin 
*Pearson, Christopher John 
Pearson, Richard Wanless 
*Ransom, Jean Ann 
Redgate, Sheila Elizabeth 
cScotford, Nadia 
Shepherd, Frances Ann 
cShipton, Melanie Gail 
*Slator, Christine Ann 
cSmith, Gillian Mary 
*cSoare, Heather Ina 
cStammers, Judith Mary 
Steed, Robert Michael 
Thomas, Godfrey 
Tidmarsh, Stella Christine 
Tomlins, Margaret Ann 
Tyzack, Catherine Fiona Mildred 
Vince, Peter Charles 
Wallis, Nicola 
cWestergaard, Anne Victoria 
*Willmer, Charles Nicholas 
Woods, Peter Charles 


Rochester 

Market Harborough 
Enfield 

Hereford 

Hull 

London 

Willowdale, Ontario 
London 

London 

Oakham, Rutland 
Sheffield 

Birmingham 

Sutton, Surrey 

Leeds 

London 

Richmond, Yorkshire 
Wilmslow, Cheshire 
Epsom Downs 
Macclesfield 
Northwood, Middlesex 
Paris 

New Zealand 
Sheffield 

Reigate 

Bletchley 

St. Martins, Guernsey, G.1. 
Solihull, Warwickshire 
Hong Kong 

York 

Methyr ‘Tydfil, Glam, 
Bath 

Colchester 

North Berwick, East Lothian 
Watford 

West Worthing 
London 

New Malden, Surrey 
Cheshunt, Herts. 
Ballymun, Dublin 
Hatfield, Herts. 
Ferryhill, Co. Durham 
London 

Barnsley, Yorks. 
Bournemouth 
Exmouth 

Hounslow 

Croydon 

High Wycombe 

Hull 

Tonbridge, Kent 
Felixstowe 

Leeds 

Andover 

London 

‘Taunton 

Croydon 

Wimbledon 

Zambia 

Sevenoaks 
Woodbridge, Suffolk 

















Seorion III. Pianorowre (Accompaniment) 


cBall, Jan Michael 
*Dains, Peter William 
Hewison, Barbara Elaine 


Suevion TV. Onaan (Performing 


Anderson, Geoffrey Copeland 
e¢Curror, Jan Munro 
*Hughes, Carys Mon 
fe* Kennedy, Robert Knox 
Lewis, Huw Richard 
Marsden-Thomas, Anne 
Mooney, Frederick Francis 
Prizeman, Robert 
clinker, Christopher Geollrey 
Wardell, Richard Martin 


Suerion V. OrGan (Teaching) 


Billsdon, Rosemary Janet 
Brown, Keith John 
*cGreen, William John Cooper 
cHibbert, Fiona Anne 
*Hunt, Christopher Charles 
Roberts, William Valrose 
Seott, Mdward 
Stevenson, Derek 


Suction VI, Srrinas (Performing) — Violin 


Streckfuss, Roslyn 
*Wilby, Philip 


Sreortion VII. Srrincs ( Teaching) —Violin 
Ashby, Royston Joseph 
Atkinson, Jane Linda 

*Coombs, Pamela Jill 
¢*Dowdeswell, Edward Colin 
Edwards, Ann Elizabeth 
Falconer, John Douglas 
Ford, Nicholas 
cGibbs, Christina Frances 
c*Howarth, Richard 
Hubbard, Mary Clare 
Hunt, Francis Iveson Robeson 
Love, Cyril George 
MeVaggart, Colin 
eRedfearn, Paul Duncan 
Rowlatt, Christopher Geoffrey 
Sparey, Jonathan 
Van, Kah-Thuan 
eToller, Marilyn Northcote 
e*Wikner, Stephen Charles Nevill 
Wood, Angela Stephanie 
Woolley, Roger Edward 
Viola 
cHenderson, Malcolm Ronald Grawford 
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Manchester 
3eckenham 
Colchester 


Edgware 

Whytleafe, Surrey 
Pwllheli, N. Wales 
Warren, Conn., U.S.A. 
Abertillery, Mon. 
London 

Don Mills, Ontario 
Croydon 

Sheffield 

Bath 


Leicester 

Hitchin, Herts. 
Keswick, Cumberland 
London 

Croydon 

London 

Bingley, Yorkshire 
Weston-Super-Mare 


London 
Pudsey, Yorkshire. 


Selby 
Nottingham 
Hornchurch, Essex 
Melksham, Wilts. 
London 
Edinburgh 
Colchester 
Romford 
Doncaster 

Bristol 

Harrow 
Wolverhampton 
Girvan, Ayrshire 
Hastings 

St. Albans 
Keswick 

London 
Northwood, Middlesex 
Purley 

Newark 
Leominster 


London 





Violoncell 


cBethge, Dietrich Rudiger Wilhelm 


Fairbank, John 
c*Henderson, Roberta Jean 
Hutt, Frances Mary 
Patterson, Suzanne Gaylor 
*Rowe, Angela Clare 
cSturinger, Maureen 


Double Bass 
cHarris, Carole Iona 


Flute 
Chapman, Paul Rutledge 


Oboe 
Burdett, John Austin 


Clarinet 
tDrain, Pauline Jocelyn 
Macfarlane, John David 
eMills, Felicity 
cWaller, Alison 


Trumpet 
tBackvang, Peter 
*Bradford, Louis Paul 


Flute 
Jervis, Gillian 
ePriestley, Simon Cliffe 


Oboe 
cHaynes, Deborah Rosemary 
cPeaston, Pamela Margaret 
Tennick, Angela Mary 
Walmsley, Mary Rosalind 


Clarinet 
cAbbas, Schzad 
cAllen, Paul 
Byrne, Stephen Thomas 
cHodgson, Ann Frances 

Pous, lan Theodore Nigel 

eSchumann, Paul 
eSmith, Colin Russell 
cWhitestone, Tom 


Trumpet 
*Bache, Kenneth Gordon 
Crozier, Barry Charles 
Fellingham, David Howells 
Furness, Alan 
Jackson, Enoch 


Trombone 
e* Herbert, Trevor 


Oxtord 

Beverley, BE. Yorkshire 
London 

Bilston, Staffs, 
Edinburgh 

Woking 

Northallerton, Yorkshire 


London 


Section IX. Woopwinp Anp Brass INSTRUMENTS (Performing) 


Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 


Norwich 


Christchurch, New Zealand 
London 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 
London 


Roskiloe, Denmark 
Rayleigh, Essex 


Srecrion X. Woopwinp AND Brass INsrrumeNnts ( Teaching) 


Bournemouth 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 


Weybridge, Surrey 
Edinburgh 

‘Tunbridge Wells 
Thorpe-Le-Soken, Essex 


Shepperton, Middlesex 
London 

Dewsbury, Yorkshire 
Christchurch, Hants, 
Exeter 

Edgware, Middlesex 
Solihull, Warks. 
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CONCERTS and OPERA 
THE OPERA SCHOOL 


in conjunction with 


THE PATRON’S FUND AND THE 
ERNEST PALMER FUND FOR OPERA STUDY 


June 18, 19 and 20 
FULL CIRCLE 


Opera in One Act 


Libretto by sypNey GoonsiR sarrit 


Music by Rom ork 


Cast 

Jean Wed. and Thurs. MARGARET FYNOL 

i 5 Pri, VUIZAMETHL LANK 
Davie, her husband f Wed. and Thurs, MARTIN SNOWDEN 

: ‘ 3 Fn, JOUN sont 
Andre: & cetehbour Wed. and Fri, RAYMOND SCALLY 

Ms 8 i . : Thurs, RODERT Histor 

The Barman MICHAEL YOLtIS 
The Stranger . ‘ . . » GHOPFREY CLARKE 
Polteenian Wed. and Thurs. Joun sutowt 

ol 2 ‘ 


In, MARTIN SNOWDIN 


\ Bystander HOGER NGLEY 


Produced by ANDREW DOWNIE 


Set designed by GUKALD KITCHUING 


THE BEAR 


An Extravaganza in One Act 


Libretto adapted from Anton Chekhov by 
PAUL DEAN and WILLIAM WALTON 
Lyrics by raut prin 


Music by witttam WALTON 


Cast 
. . S Wed. and Thurs. pvi1a onus 
Yeliena Ivanovna Popova, the young widow of a landowner i Vedi ANN COLLING 
Luka, Madam Popova’s manservant j ROGEH HHOLEY 
soe Wed. and Thurs, verve srnann 
irigo. . Ss v, a middle aged la Ww ‘ 5 7 , ; 
Grigory Stepanovitch Smirnov, iddle aged landowner Td, MALCOLM RiVuts 


The Cook HONK pMtOP 


The Groom + JOUN som 
Produced by pUNNIS ARUNDEL. 
The Set and Costumes designed by AXGULA VERNON BATES 
Conductor RICHARD AUSTIN 
Leader of the orchestra MARTIN LOVEDAY 
Production Manager, PAULINE ELLIOTT; Stage Director, P¥GGY TAYLOR; Stage Manager, GUSUTPE SOnMELLO 
Set for ‘Full Circle’ painted by Gematp xrrcmina; Set for “The Bear’ painted by ANGELA VERNON BATES; 


Costumes for “The Bear’ made by ritven ANDERSON: 


Wardrobe by f1Leen ANDERSON; Wigs by peer 
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OPERA REPERTORY 
July 9 
Riders to The Sea 
t Play by 7. M. Synge 


set to music by R, Vaughan Willian 


Cast 
Cathleen 


ANITA WILLIAMS 


Nora NORA JONE 


Maurya ANGELA BATES 


hartley JOUN SHORT 


A Woman JAQUELINE PILGRIM 





Chorus of Women vs 





VI WONNEM, SUSAN CAMPIELL SALLY CARTER, ANN PAUL CHASE HARDEL FOWARDS, HAZEL 
HINDERT, SUSAN WILKING 
The Men wonver nisitor, MicHar. yout 15, MARTIN SNOWDEN 
Conducted hy vrei Innes 
Pianist JOUN HURDEKIN 


Produced hy Guisvryn sonnerto 


The Daughter of the Regiment (Act IL) Donizetti 
La Marquise de Berkentield JACQUELINE PILGRIM 


La Duchese de Crakentorp ANGELA BATES 


\ Notary TAN FISHMAN 


Hortensins, the Marquise’s Major Domo JAMES WALLACE 


Sulpice MICHANL POLLIS 
Marie MARGARET FYNCH 
Ponto 


JAMPS COLCLOUGH 


Chorus of Soldiers micutaget HAUT HOUTICE TISHHOP, MARTIN OF AM, RAYMOND SCALLY, JOMN SHORT JASON SHUTE. 


Guests of the Marquise 1YNNW NONNDN, SUSAN CAMPRELL, SALLY CARTER, ANN PAUL ( HASH, ANITA WILLIAMS, ROGER 
HEGLEY, MARTIN SNOWDEN, 
Conducted by GRAMAM BOND 
Pianist previ ines 
Produced by DENNIS ARUNDILA 


Stage Director, rnaay VAYLOR: Stage Manager, GUISEPPR SORDELLOS Assistant Stage Managers, DEN NETH WueTr 
JEREMY LOND; Electrics, PAULINN NLLIOTT; Wardrobe, KLEEN ANDERSON: Wigs by pert 


July 11 
A Village Romeo and Juliet (Scene VI) Delius 
The Dark Fiddler MARTIN SNOWDEN 


Vhe Slim Girl CELIA JEFFREYS 


The Wild Girl, NORA JONES 


The Poor Horn-Player 
The Bass-Piddler 


Vreli 


RAYMOND SCALLY 


MICHAEL FOLLIS 


BARBEL EDWARDS 


Sali ROBERT BISHOP 


Virst Bargee TONY GORDON 


Second Bargee MARTIN ORAM 


Vhird Bargee 


JAMES WALLACE 





ted by RICHARD AUSTIN 
Pianists JOUN BURDEKIN, GRAHAM BOND 


Produced by ERIC SHILLING 
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The Daughter of the Regiment (Act II Donizetti 


ANGELA BATES 
JACQUPLINE PILGRIM 


LAN PISHALAN 





tise’s Major Domo DAMES WALLAG? 


ROGER BEGLEY 





PLIZAMHTIH LAND 


Toni RAYMOND SCALLY 





HAEL BAUER, ROBERT BISHOP, JAMES COLCLOUGH, MARTIN OR AM, JOHN SHORT, JASON stort 


Guests of the Marquise LYNNE BONNER, SUSAN ¢ AMPRELD, SALLY GARTER, ANN PAUL GIASI, MAZEL TMNT 
NORA JONES, ANITA WILLIAMS, MICHAEL FOLLIS, MARTIN SNOWDEN, 


Conducted by GRAMAM BOND 
Prantst peTeR INNES 


Prod 
Stage Dire PEGGY TAYLOR; Slage Manager, Guiserrre soRDELLO: Assistant Sage Managers, pormay corn’ 


DEN Netu wuirn; Electrics, PAULINE ELLIOTT: Wardre be, MILEEN ANDERSON; Scenery from the Royal College 
of Music Scene Dock; Wigs dy nent 


For the Royal College of Music Opera School 





ed by DENNIS ARUNDELL 





Director RICHARD AUSTIN 
Resident Producers DENNIS ARUNDELL, ERIC MULLING GUISEPPR SORRELLO, JOYCE WODEMAN 
Music Staff paviv trop noyp 
Repetiteurs GRAILAM BOND, JOUN DURDE KIN, PETER INNES 


Seerelary PAULINE ELLIOTT 


Orchestral Concerts 


FIRST ORCHESTRA 


May 29 


Divexsions for Piano (left hand) and Orchestra ; : ; i . Britten 
GLYN BANFIELD (Exhibitioner) 
Tiree Dox Qutxotr Songs for Baritone and Orchestra . Ravel 
a) Chanson romanesque 
6) Chanson épique 
©) Chanson A boire 
TIMOTILY ROWE 
SyMPHoNy in three movements > 4 : 2 ’ Stravinsky 
Allegro, Andante, Con moto. 
Conductor MR VERNON HANDLEY 


Leader of the orchestra MARTIN LOVEDAY 


July 17 


Go.pont Overture é : ‘ P ; i ; Joseph Horovite 
Precupe & l’aprés-midi d'un faune 4 ¢ F F j » Debussy 


Conductor coLan Metrens (Exhibitioner) 


Prano Concerto no. 3 in D minor . ; 5 . 3 ; Rachmaninoff 
Allegro ma non tanto. Intermezzo: Adagio —Finale, 
DAVID HELYGOTT 
Sympnony no. 8 in G major . : 5 ’ ; ; . Doeordk 
Allegro con brio. Adagio. Allegretto grazioso, Allegro ma non troppo. 


Conductor MR VERNON HANDLEY 
Leader of the orchestra MARTIN LOVEDAY 
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SECOND ORCHESTRA 


June 3 





foxy Porm: En Saga : Sibelius 
Concrnro von Tasoon ann Oncitestra - Weber 
Allegro ma non troppo. Adagio. Rondo: Allegro 
KATHERINE MORTON 
Symrnony no, 27 in G major, K.199 , Moza 
Allegro Andantino grazioso Presto 


Conductor STEPHEN WIKNER 


“THistta’ three ple es for chorus and orchestra ; 3 Berlioz 
(a) Marche réligieuse 
4) La mort dOphélie 
©) Marche fanebre pour la derniére seéne d'Hamlet 
Conductor M& MARVEY PHULLIPS 
Leader of the orchestra noneny wricut 
Chorus Master COUN MierreRs 
July 15 
Ovni: Kusshin and Ludmilla ; Fr : 5 Glinka 
Concniero for Piano and Orchestra, op. O4 Schumann 
Allegro affettuoso, Intermezzo Allegro vivace. 


RYAN SAvER (Associated Board Scholar 


Sormano Aa, Martern aller Arten ‘ < ‘ - Mozart 
from Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail 


ANNE PAUL CILASE 


Syapntony no. din Vo minor ‘ ‘ Shostakovich 
Allegretto Micuro Lento. \llegro molto. 
Conductor MR MARVIEY PHIL Lips 


Leader of the orchestra ROWERT WraicitT 


THE BACH CANTATA CLUB 


Choir and Orchestre 


July 14 
CANTATA no, 106, Gottes Zeit int die allerbeste Zeit Bach 
Alto pow Watkin (Scholar) Tenor JOUN smitit Basses MICHAEL BAUPR, STEPIUN RONERTS | Associated 
Board Scholar) 
Ganvara, Nun freut euch ihr Frommen mit mir, 
for two Sopranos, two Violins and Continuo — . 5 . Buxtchude 
Sopranos HHOATIN DROWN, ROSEMARY HARDY Exhibitioner Violins LEVON CHILINGIRIAN (Scholar), JOAN 


ATION (Exhibitioner) Continuo — Cello sana vacey, Bass ricuard BRAMHALL, Harpsichord BARRY WORDS- 
wortn (Scholar) 


Missa Brrvis in A major. : jl ‘ . : ; Bach 
Aynie 
Soprano CIA juerneys  Alfe poREEN WALKER (Scholar Tenor JOUN smiTH Bass TIMOTHY ROW 
Gloria 
Soprano juptrn Revs Alto ANNY COLLINS Bass stePueN noneRrts (Associated Board Scholar) 


Conductor MR DENYS DARLOW 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


July 8 
Pro Fisrors vr Fiomus , ; . ; . ; " . Ritsager ; 
Allegro vivo. Larghetto. Allegro sciolo. 
Mrramorrinosen, for 23 solo Strings Strauss 
Conecrrro for Clarinet and Orchestra, K.622 . é 5 = ; . Mozart 
Allegro. Adagio. Rondo: Allegro. 
PAMELA TORRANCE (Scholar) 
Syarnony no. 35 in D major, K.385 (The Haffner) S . : . Mozart 


Allegro con spirito. Andante. Menuetto. 
Finale: Presto. 
Conductor MR HARVEY PHILLIPS 
Leader of the orchestra LEVON CHILINGIRIAN (Scholar 
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THIRD ORCHESTRA 


With Student Conductors 


July 10 


\capemic Festivat Overturs < ‘ Brakw 


Cenducter PETER INNESS 
SOPRANO Arta, Softly sighs the voice of evening . Weber 
from ‘Der Freischutz* 


ANELMA JONES Associated Board Scholar 


Conductor STUART ALLEN 
Kareusa Surtr ‘ Sthelius 
1. Intermezzo. 2. Ballade 3. Alla Marcia. 
Con rs 1. STRPHEN WIKNER, 2 PETER VIZARD, 3. JONATHAN MARTEN 
Rococo Variations for Cello and Orchestra ; . Tschatkowosdy 


NtGeL PARRY ( Exhibitioner 


Conductor GRAMAM DOND (Exhibitioner 


Maren: The Dam Busters Krie Coates 


Conductor JOUN BALALY 





Leader of the orchestra MAUREEN DOIG (Scholar) 


ORGAN RECITAL 


by 
JACK CARRUTH 


Member of the Music Faculty at Wooster College, Ohio 


June 23 
Votuntary in D major 4 ‘ John Stanley 
CHORALE in B minor César Franck 
Durer American Pirers 
a) Variations on a shape-note hymn, ‘Wondrous Love’. ; ‘ Samuel Barbe 


b) Adeste Fidelis Charles Ives 


Fantasia . ‘ ‘ A 5 Ton Dierchs 
Pretupe AND Fuoue in B minor, $.544 » Bach 


THE ART OF FUGUE- J. S. BACH 


Edited for Organ by Helmut Walcha 


July 7 
Contraruncnt 1, 2, 3, 4 AND 5 RICHARD COULSON 
Contrarunctus 6 jenesy suter (Scholar 
Contrarunctt 7, 8 AND 9 IAN Major 
Contrarunett 10, 11 AND 12 JANET WILLDAY 
Contrapunctt 13 ANp 14 jeremy suter (Scholar 
Contrarunctt 15, 16 Recrus, 16 Inversus Trevor Breaniry 


Contraruncn 17 Recrus, 17 Inversus, 18 


CHorace Preupe on ‘WENN WIR IN HOCHSTEN NOTEN SEIN’ 
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AMERICAN SONGS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dorothy Crawford (Soprano) 





John Crawford (Piano’ 
June 9 


five Eainy Dickinson Sonos Aaron Copland 


1949.50 
fa) Nature, the gentlest mother 
6) ‘There came a wind like a bugle 
©) Heart, we will forget him 
d) When they come back, if blossoms do 
©) The Chariot 
Iwo SHAKIaPE AI SONNETS P P ‘ ; John Crawford 
1965 
a) When in disgrace with fortune and men's eves 
4) Shall l compare thee to a summer's day? 
Hate Srriincs ; . , ; Me Powell 
1961 
a) Icy moonshine 
(h) Tn all this cool 
(ec) There is no stir 
Vin Row Pamy (Robert Frost ) 
Dust ov Stow (tobert Frost > : : Elliott eats 
Viv Livres Btack Boy (William Blake) J 1942 


ANN Stiga (Maurice Morris 

Marin Leaves (Uhomas Bailey Aldrich 
Pith Sipe Siow (Ives 

Vie INDIANS (Charles Sprague J 
Discrosune (lves 

Orn Tosa Day (yes 


Charles Ives 
1920-21) 


Special Concerts 


CONCERT OF MUSIC 
BY PAST AND PRESENT 
PUPILS OF NADIA BOULANGER 


April 29 
*ANp Sun AND Sitenecn’ for Tenor, solo percussion and piano ; Edwin Roxburgh 
NIGEL ROGERS, LAWRENCE CASSERLEY, RICHARD NURNETT 
Ky for String Trio. Christopher Bochman 


CIIRISTINE READ, PRUNELLA PAGEY, MICIIARL FLAKSMAN 


Cottoguy for Violin and Piano in four movements . . . ; Thea Musgrave 
LEVON GHILINGIRIAN, CLIFFORD BENSON 
Juntatio for Voice and Hand Percussion : 5 John Lambert 
MORYS DAVIES, ANTONY COOKE, OLIVER KNUSSEN, JONATHAN LLOYD, NARRY WORDSWORTH 
Conductor JOUN LAMBERT 
Garo for two unaccompanied voices : ; : 4 . David Barlow 
Two unaccompanied songs: 
(a) Song of the lotus caters 
()) Laughing song 
Iwo Sonas for voice and piano: 
(a) The night 
(6) Atan Exhibition of Derain 
ELIZABETH LANE, ANNETTE THOMPSON, DAVID BARLOW 
PIANO SoNATA in three movements . 2 : : . 3 Bill Huneke 
DAVID WARD 
Impromptu for Flute and Oboe . : ‘ ; E “ Thea Musgrave 
DAVID BUTT, EDWIN ROXBURGH 
Surtr for Violin, Cello and Piano 


. > : : - Hugh Robertson 
Moderato. Lento. Allegro. 


CHRISTINE READ, MICHAEL FLAKSMAN, DAVID WARD 
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Recitals 
THE CHILINGIRIAN QUARTET 
Violins LEVON GHILINGIRIAN (Scholar); BENEDICT CRUFT (Exhibitioner) 
Viola DONALD Mevay Cello CATHERINE FINNIS 


May 22 


Qvartet in D minor, K.421 . Alozart 
Allegro Andante Menuetto: Allegretto \legretto ma non troppo, 
Quartet in G major, op. 83 Elgar 
Alicgro modcrato. Piacevole. Allegro molto, 
Quartet no. 6 . ‘ : E : Bartod 
Mesto— Vivace Mesto Marcia, Mesto Burletta, Mesto 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE CONCERT 
KONSERVATORIUM FUR MUSIK, BERN 


May 6 
ERIKA KILCHER— Piano 
CHRISTINE RAGAZ— Violin 
GYORGY ADAM—Cello 


Sonata for Cello and Piano in E major Trancomr 


Adagio cantabile. Allegro vivo. Tempo di Gavotta, Largo cantabile, Gigue, 

Duo for Violin and Cello, op 7 Kodaly 
Allegro serioso, non troppo. Adagio, Maestoso ¢ largamente, ma non troppo lento Presto, 
L'tsin Joveusr, for Piano Z ‘ — Debussy 
Anopatnt, for Violin and Piano F Fe A ‘ Bloch 


Txto for Violin, Cello and Piano 


Richard Sturcenegga 
Allegro, Adagio. Alleuro vivace. 


STUDENTS OF THE NAVARRA MASTER CLASS 


June 4 


Crtto Concerto 5 ‘ PF Saint-Saens 
Menuet, Finale. 
JUDITIE LENTON 
Accompanist CLIVFORD BENSON 
Princes EN Concert ’ , . ‘ ‘ ‘ Couperin 
MARILYN SANSOM 
Accompanist DAVID BOLLARD 


FPanrastestuckr, Op 73. : r r 7 j ; Schumann 
Zart und mit Ausdruck. Lebhaft, leicht. Rasch, mit Feuer, 
SANTIAGO CARVALHO 
JENNIFER COULTAS 
Precupe from Suite No. 6 in D is - - - ‘ ‘ ‘ Buch 
Apacto from the solo Sonata, Op 8 3 Noddly 
KOSS POPLE 

Evectr e P . .  Fauré 

HELEN BENSON 

DAVID WARD 
Criio Concerto: first movement . . ‘ Khachaturian 


KATHLEEN BEARE 
Accompanist MAKJORIE IKBY 
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Workshop Performance 
MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 


Clarinet BERNARD WALTON 
Violin HUGH BEAN 
Cello EILEEN CROXFORD 
Piano DAVID PARKHOUSE 


April 28 


Commit for clarinet, violin, cello and piano P p 5 A Martin Dalby 
Commissioned by the Gulbenkian Foundation 


COBBETT PRIZE CONCERT 


July 16 
Quantier for Flute, Violin, Viola and Cello. ; ‘ ‘ Michaed Ball 
Poco lento e sostenuto Allegro energico. Andante con moto 
Flute CUS TORI NICHOLLS Violin MARTIN LOVEDAY Viola SIMON ROWLAND-JONES (Scholar 


Cdlo siav. pARny (Exhibitioner 


Vaniarions for Oboe Quartet Nicola Lefanu 


Oboe ANDIOW CAUTINAGY Violin viii yes Viola N1cHOLAS Lote (Scholar Cale CORINNY GLASS 

Muste for Tenor and Sting Quartet a ‘ Nigel Edwards 

J enor NOVMAN MILLE Violins wonrar wriaier, Nant POWARDS 

Viola MAUMA MOMONAGLE Calla CATIWRUNE HUNTING 

Surry for Flute, Oboe, Cello and Harpsichord " R. Roderick, Jones 
Prelude, Interlude, Improvisation Chaconne. Toccata. 

Hlute ALAN WAKIN Oboe JOUN PULLIN Calo ANN WARM Harpsichord nARRY WoRrDsSworRTit (Scholar 

Senunon CTA whole worl's ina ter... ible state o' . . . chassis. Sean O' Casey é George Brown 

Oboe and Cor anglais ANDREW GAUTIONRY Clarinet, Alto clarinet, Contra bass clarinet WOWARD DAVIDSON 


Viola GAWOLYN DAVES Percussion ANDIUW SMITIN Piano 1HLEN WALLY — Live electronics LAWRENCE CASSERLEY 


Adjudicator MISS ELISABETH LUTYENS 


HARPSICHORD CONCERT 


June Il 
‘Ewo Sonavas for Harpsichord Scarlatti 
(a) In EB major (1.23) 
(b) Tn B flat major (L498) 
ROGER HROOKS (Scholar 
Quanter for Flute, Violin, Cello and Harpsichord in G Giordani 


Allegro. Rondo Allegro. 
Flite DAVID VATON Violin peTRONELLA Derr (Scholar) Cello rRANCES JONES Harpsichord RICHARD COULSON 
Tina Avas for Soprano and Piano: 


(a) Gid il sole dal rh 4 5 ‘ : ‘ . A. Scarlatti 
(6) Vergin tatCamor > - 
fe) Danza, danza J F ° : ‘ 2 F. Durante 


LYNNE BONNER Accompanist NORMAN FINLAY 
Four Pinens for Harpsichord ‘ 
(a) Sir Hugh's Galliard))| 
(6) Lambert's Fireside (Lambert's Clavichord) 
(e) Hughes’ Ballet J 
(d) Gotl’s Fireside ( Howells’ Clavichord) 
VALERIE DONNELLY 


Herbert Howells 


A ‘Touro Ser or Quinrets for Recorders . . . : A. Holborne 
err. Barrington 
Last Will and Testament. Gailliard. The Widowe's Myte. Galliard. Muylinda. 
Deseants JANKT LOVERIDGEH, ROSEMARY NUNN) Treble JANET GARBUTT Tenor JENNIFER STOGGLES Bass ROGER WILLS 
Orpre No, 8 for Harpsichord : s 3 5 2 . Couperin 
Prelude: Raphadle. Allemande: L’Ausoniéne. Premiére Courante. Seconde Courante. 
Sarabande: L’ Unique. Gavotte. Gigue. Rondeau: Passacaille. La Morinéte. 


JERRY-PAUL BRAINARD 
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Chamber Concerts 

















May 13 
Quintet for Guitar and Strings in D major Boccherint 
Alleg AcstOsO. Pastorale. Grave assai-- Fandango. 
Guiter ANTHEA GIFFORD Vielins PETER STEVENS, JOHN TRUSLER (Associated Boand Scholar 

Viola SIMON ROWLAND-JONES (Scholar Cello Stone PARRY (Exhibitioner 

ARPEGGIONE SONATA : 
Allegro moderato. Adagio. Allegretto 

Viela PRUNELLA Pacey (Scholar Piane CLIFFORD BENSON (Exhibitioner) 

Trots Pormes pe Sreriuanr Mattarue; for Soprano and Instrumental Ensemble Ravel 
e) Soupir 


Placet futile 
Surgi de la croupe et du bond 
Soprane ROSEMARY HARDY (Exhibitioner) 
{ Piccole JOPSKE VAN WALSUM, CURISTING WruiTrieLp (Exhibitioner 
Bass Clarinet HOWARD DAVIDSON, THOMAS WHITESTON? 


Flute 











Clarinet an 





Piane ANTHONY ADKINS (Scholar Vielims JoUN TRUSLER (Associated Board Scholar), MARILYN GERMAIN 
Viela NtcnoLas Loar (Scholar Celle CORINNE GLASS 
Conductor MR EDWIN ROXDURGIT 
Trio for Clarinet, Cello and Piano, op 114. : , . Brahns 
Allegro Adagio. Andantino grazioso. Allegro. 





Clarinet PAMELA TORRANCE (Scholar) Cello pierrien merge Piano preys ruRLEY (Associated Board Scholar) 


THE CONTEMPORARY MUSIC WORKSHOP 
Directors MR EDWIN ROXBURGH 
MR. JUSTIN CONNOLLY 


THE VOCAL ENSEMBLE 
Conductor MR JOHN LAMBERT 


THE CONSORT BRASS ENSEMBLE 





June 10 
Ones Gentes ‘ ; . 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ G, Gabridi 
Sixteen-part Motet for Voices, Brass, Strings and Organ 
Canzona no. 11 for Brass Ensemble . ‘ . ; ’ Pietro Lappi 
Iwo Five-Parnt Mapricats r ‘ . ‘ Monteverdt 
a) A’un giro sol 
6) Ecco mormorar l’onde 
Rerrain (1959 ; k ; : ; ‘ ; Stockhausen 
Piano ROSALIND NINNES Cdeste TIMOTHY BOND Vibraphone LAWRENCH CAMSERLEY 
Lux Arrerna (1966) ‘ 4 ‘ 3 ; $ . Ligeti? 
‘Twelve-part Motet 
First Concert Performance in England) 
Ocranpre (1924) for Wind Octet . - 4 , . . Varese 
Assai lent. Trés vif et nerveux. Grave— Trés vil. 
Conductor MW JUSTIN CONNOLLY 
Two Five-Parnt MApRricats j . ‘ ’ Monteverdi 


a) Si, ch’io vorrei morire 

6) Rimanti in pace 
Canzona no, 2 for Brass Ensemble . 5 ; Z ¥ ‘ G, Gabridi 
BUCCINATE ‘ F A : $ G. Gabriel 
Nineteen-part Motet for Voices, Brass, Strings and Organ 
Er Exsprcro Resurnrectionem Mortruorum — . ; 


‘ Messiaen 
Des profondeurs de l’abime, je crie vers toi, Seigneur; Scigneur, écoute ma voix! 


1, 

2. Le Christ, ressuscité des morts, ne meurt plus; la mort n'a plus sur Jui d'empire, 

3. L'heure vient of les morts entendront la voix du Fils de Dicu. 

4. Ils ressusciteront, gloriceux, avec un nom nouveau dans le concert joyeux des étoiles ct les 
acclamations des fils du ciel. 

5. Ext j'entendis la voix d’une foule immense... 


Speaker LADY FALKNER 
Conductor LAWRENCE CASSERLEY 


*This piece was featured in Arthur C. Clarke's film ‘2001 a Space Odyssey’.-Eviron. 
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Informal Concerts 


April 30 


Loceata for Viano in D major 
TO TING-HtOI 
Tourn Sones for Soprano and Piano 
a) Wir wandelten 
hy Therese 
c) Am Sonntag Morgen 
d) Des Lichsten Schwur 


VLIZABETIE LANE 
Accompanist MAKULYN WHITEHEAD 


SONATINA for Flute and Piano 


Allegro moderato. Andantino, Allegro vivace. 


SIMON PRIPSTLEY 
STEPHEN MOSE 


Juux p'vau, for Piano 





SIMON GUTTHRIDG? 


houn Sonos for Tenor and Piano 
(a) Du meines Herzens Kronelein 
hb) Allerseelen 
fe) Ach wel mir, unglickhaftem Mann 
(d) Zucignung 
ROBERT BISHOP 
Accompanist GEOYEREY OSBORN 


Soumnuzo for Piano in C sharp minor 


HEMBRAN DASTUR 


May 7 


Mino Sonata no, 6 for Organ in G major, $.530 


Vivace. Lento, 


Allegro. 


MAKGAIT PHittins (Associated Board Scholar 


Tine Songs for Baritone and Piano 
(a) Meine Rose 
(h) Mein Wayen rollet langsam 
(©) Provenzalisches Lied 
JOUN CULLINGYORD 
Accompanist WHYN TURLEY (Associated Board Scholar 


‘Thom Nouvetors Erupns, for Piano 
(a) No. 1 in Fo minor 
(b) No, 2 in A flat 

(©) No, Sin D flat 





VIVIANE EYLES 


Sia Se 





a8 from ‘Ariettes Oubliées’ 

(a) Chest Vextase langoureuse 

(hb) Tl pleure dans mon cocur 

(©) Green 

Soprano CARYLL NEWNILAM 
Accompantst VETER VIZARD 


Tonata for Viola and Piano in E flat 


Allegro amabile, Allegro appassionato. Andante con moto 


SIMON ROWLAND-JONES (Scholar 
MARILYN WIITENMEAD 


May 14 


Prevupn AND Fuoun for Organ in E minor (The Wedge) - 


RONALD LEITH 
PaNraism for Flute and Piano 


STEPHANIE TROMANS 
PETELVINA RODRIGUES 


Prank Sonas for Tenor and Piano: 
(a) Dream Valley 


6) Youth and Love | +, 
aes . eas Songs of Travel 
©) ‘The Roadside Fire f°OD8* OF *F 
ANTHONY GORDON 
ompantst JLAN MOLT 





Two Pincers for Piano . ‘ 
a) Polonaise in G minor, op. 40, no. 
(6) Impromptu in F sharp major, op. 36 





ELIZABETH JENNERY 
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Arnold Cook 


Ravel 


Strauss 


Chopin 


Bach 


Schumann 


Chobin 


Debussy 


° Brahms 
Allegro. 


‘ 3 Bach 


Fauré 


Quilter 


Vaughan Williams 


Chopin 


July 9 


Sonata for Cello and Piano: Ist two movements ‘ ; x : Nhostakooich 
Allegro non troppo. Allegro. 
ROSALIND PORTER 
DAVID TRAFFORD (Associated Board Scholar 
Nabarro 





k and lig Slow and calm Quick and rhythmic. 
MALCOLM MEssITER (Exhibitioner 

ANTHONY ADKINS (Scholar 
ne : : ‘ ~ Pall 
eave decoving 
inseen 


cr Sop 
i 








Turer Dvuers f 








MARGARET HEATON 
PHILIP MILSTROP 
Accompanist PATRICIA BURROWS 
Two Preces for Piano from ‘Iberia’, Book I ‘ . Albeniz 
Evocation 
5) El Puerto 
JACQUELINE KERR-PETERSON 
Strainc Quintet in G major, op. 77 - ; . ‘ ~ Deordh 
Allegro con fuoco. Scherzo Poco andante. 
Finale: Allegro assai. 
Violins ROBERT WRIGHT, NIGEL EDWARDS Viola MAURA MCMONAGLE Cello CATINGRINE HUNTING Base ALISON LOW 


CONCERTO CONCERT 
with 
SECOND ORCHESTRA 


June 17 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra : A ° ‘ 5 Beethoven 
|. Allegro ma non troppo. 2. Larghetto. 3. Rondo: Allegro. 
MARK BUTLER 
Conductors 1. COUN seerteRs (Exhibitioner), 2 and 3. ciisrorimen NicHoLLs 
Symenosic Variations for Piano and Orchestra ‘ : ‘ ; . Franck 
ROBERT FERGUSON 
Conductor YOWARD WAKKUEN 
Leader of the orchestra ROMERT Wriaitt 


NEW STUDENTS, CHRISTMAS TERM 1969 














Abbott, Jane, Bodmin Davis, Cardine, Twickenham 
Adams, Geotflrey, Feltham Davis, Keith, London 
Addison, Joan, Reigate Dayman Andrea, Callender 
Aitken, Gillian, Bletchley Dunn, Corrinne, Canada 
Alexander, Meyrick, Bristol Drower, Meryl, Aberdare 
Allton, Susan, Leicester Dunstan, Juliet, Sevenoaks 
Arnold, David, London Durrant, Judith, Brighton 
Bache, Kenneth, Harwich Edwards, M London 
Bailey, Hilary, Poole Fells, Mary, U.S.A, 

Baker, Maryilyn, Birmingham Embleton, Keit inbury 





Barwell, Margaret, St. Ives Fahy, Frances, Cardiff 
Bates, Alan, Gt. Missenden Farmer, Paul, Buckhurst Hill 
Beard, Pamela, U.S.A, Farr, Jonathen, Pinner 








Bennett, Elizabeth, Newport Fishwick, John, Wallasey 

Berger, Karin, Leics. Foster, Patricia, Burton-on-Trent 
Bond, Carolyn, U.S.A. Freeman, Christine, Littlehampton 
Bond, Sarah, Bury St. Edmunds George, Michael, Norwich 

Boyer, Christine, Cambridge Gifford, Gerald, Cambridge 
Brewis, Peter, Chatham Godlement, Colin, Bexley 

Britton, Jill, London Gordon, Elain, Eire 

Brooks, Vyvyan, Toelleck Graf, Marguerite, U.S.A. 

Brown, Sarah, Camberley Gray, Paul, King’s Lynn 

Burnside, Ruth, London Greenhead, Karin, Last Horsley 
Burton-Page, N., Pinner Guard, Charles, Isle-of-Man 
Butterworth, Sylvia, Bushey Gulland, Brian, Maidstone 
Campell, Duncan, Edinburgh Hack, Adrian, Has socks 

Cantor, Lawrence, Leeds Hammonds, John, Wolverhampton 
Carlick, Julian, Reading Hayles, Linda, Sidmouth 
Carpenter, Gary, London Haylock, Diana, Cambridge 
Carter, David, London Hancock, Sally, Wallington 
Cavaye, Ronald, Aldershot Hearn, Juliet, Cambridge 

Charles, Christine, Bromley Heddle, Monica, Bexhill 

Chase, Roger, London Hoad, Linda, Sunningdale 

Clack, Caroline, Ipswich Hellyer-Jones, Jonathen, Ely 
Clack, David, London Hoey, Ferguson, Oxford 
Cleminson, Nicola, London Henery, Mary, Durham 

Cooper, Geoffrey, Sidcup Holland, Penelope, Tilehurst 
Crombie, Marion, Oxford Hetherington, Charles, Shaftesbury 
Curran, Philip, London Holm, Jane, Chingford 

Curry, Sharron, Canada Hill, Peter, Windsor 

Cuthbertson, Shelly, London Hopkins, Gloria, Exeter 
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IMopwood, Hilary, Paignton 
Horrocks, Katherine, London 
Houlton, June, Leicester 
Moward-Williams, A., Warsash 
Howe, Thomas, Carlisle 
Hou, Susie, London 
Ifuyvhes, Martin, Bromley 
Hughes, Michael, London 
Humphreys, Colin, Chesham 
Hunt, Gordon, Warrow 
Jackson, Vrank, London 
Jakerman, Kosalind, London 
James, Michael, London 
James, Patricia, Benfleet 
Jeffes, Peter, Harrogate 
Jesse, Susan, Meet 
Jenkins, Joho, Belfast 
Jenner, Stephen, Seer Green 
Johannesson, Einar, leeland 
Jones, Ainwen, Wrexham 
Jones, Denise, Bournemouth 
Jones, Susan, Guernsey 
Joslin, Paul, Portsmouth 
Kalhununiak, Helen, West Bridgford 
Karselis, Sally, Dideot 
Kearon, Jennipher, Mandtord 
Kendle, Jacqueline, Norwich 
Knapp, Peter, St Albans 
Konimberzer, Mra Mollie, London 
Kopecky, Arnost, Czechoslovakia 
Kruger, Adrian, South Africa 
Janet, Birkenhead 
Leslice-Melville, Fiona, Lanark 
Lewis, Peter, Swansea 
Lindsay, Moya, Weybridue 
Lister, Margaret, Abingdon 
Lockwood, Jolin, Australia 
Lonustatle, Audrey, Parohan 
licas, Michael, New Zealand 
Lyndall, Pro, Australia 
MeDonald, Margaret, London 
MeCormick, Phyllida, Northampton 
Melivoy, Martin, Bradford 
McKenzie, Angele, Jersey 
MeLeish, Adrian, Watehet 
Maby, Lewis, Uristol 
Muakins, Susan, Norton Molton 
Masterman, Sally, Nottingham 
Mathews, Laurel, Guildford 
Mayer, Daphne, London 
Mejia, Perez, Vrancisco, Salyadore 
Metcalfe, Jane, London 
Miles, Diana, Clitheroe 
Millburn-loyer, erith, London 
Miller, William, U.S.A, 
Millican, Kenneth, U.S.A, 
Miranda, Luis, Chile 
Moody, Jennifer, Bristol 
Morrice, Pamela, Rushden 
Morris, Ivor, Solihull 
Morris, Sallie, London 
Mortimer, John, Edinburgh 
Mundy, Mary, Wakefield 
Murakami, Yuriko, Japan 
Murray, Wilfred, Neweastle-on-Tyne 


Neumann, Walther, Austria 
O'Neill, James, Hamilton 
Paice, Richard, Weybridge 
Palmer, Jillian, London 

Parry, Jane, Guildford 

Pearce, Malcolm, Bournemouth 
Pochin, Jane, Bournemouth 
Presswood, Alison, New Zealand 
Radner, Erica, U.S.A. 

Ramsey, Ann, London 

Randle, Kathleen, Bridgewater 
Reed, Michael, London 
Rennert, Jonathan, Richmond 
Richardson, Helen, Malvern 
Roberts, Stephen, Twickenham 
Robinson, Joseph, London 
Roke, Martin, Woking 
Rosenwald, Celia, U.S.A. 
Runden, Kevin, Kingston-on-Thames 
Samson, Jennifer, Leeds 
Saunders, Ian, Torquay 

Sears, Isobel, Farnborough 
Shepherd, Rosemary, Hassocks 
Sherwood, Andrew, Rhodesia 
Shorner, Susan, London 

Sibley. John, Ilford 

Silvolli, Mrs, Australia 
Sleeman, Cynthia, Esher 
Smith, Paul, U.S.A. 

Smith, Richard, Croydon 
Smithson, Gail, London 
Solbett, Diana, London 
Spearing, Robert, South Croydon 
Spencer, Nicholas, Nuneaton 
Staar, Hubert, West Germany 
Strans, Margaret, U.S.A. 
Swinnerton, Andrew, Swalden 
Talbot, Sally, Bexhill 

Tarlton, Maxwell, Chesterfield 
‘Tees, Stephen, Aberdeen 
Thomas, David, Hereford 
Thompson, Wendy, Leyburn 
‘Tingley, Christopher, London 
Treherne, Nigel, Kingston 
Turner, John, Hinckley 

Van Rooyen, David, Chelmsford 
Venning John, Kingsdown 
Warnes, Allistair, Weston-Super-Mare 
Warnock, Felix, Oxford 
Watkins, Helen, Abergavenny 
West, Judith, Brigg 

Wilkinson, Ann, Orpington 
Willoughby, Ronald, Hessle 
Wilson, Christopher, Bedford 
Wood, Lorraine, U.S.A. 
Worthington, Roger, Cranbrook 
Wright, Clare, York 

Wroe, Malcolm, Nuneaton 
Ziolo, Michacl, Liverpool 


SHORT COURSE 

Dennis, Susan, Aberdare 
Field, Pamela, Aberdare 
Haigh, Andrew, Ashford 
Hicks, Stephen, East Molesey 
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